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Chronicle 


Peace Settlement.—Dr. Karl Renner, head of the 
Austrian Peace delegation, declared shortly after the 
presentation by the Allied Governments of the final 
terms of peace, that he would not 
sign engagements which, he knew, 
could not be executed. He further- 
more protested against the unheard-of severity of the 
conditions made against Germany and Austria, adding 
that it was Austria’s duty to submit to the Entente an 
unadorned account of the lamentable condition both in 
Vienna and the provinces and thus obtain terms, which 
in his view, would be supportable by the country. Dr. 
Renner returned to Vienna where he is to consult with 
the Government; Franz Klein was to act as head of the 
Austrian delegation during his absence. From dispatches 
from Vienna it is evident that the condition of Austria 
is, from every point of view, lamentable. The factories 
are idle, thousands of persons are attempting to leave 
the country, and many of the wealthier classes are try- 
ing to smuggle their fortunes into Switzerland and Italy. 
Foreign money is being eagerly bought as the people are 
anxious to get rid of Austrian money which is issued by 
the Government in large quantities. The price of silver 
has risen since pre-war days to almost nine times its 
former value. The condition of Austria is rendered still 
worse by the atmosphere of revolt and unrest which is 
sweeping in from Hungary where, according to repeated 
reports just as repeatedly denied, the Soviet leader, Bela 
Kun, was overthrown and was at one time said to have 
expressed the desire to go to Argentina. It is now re- 
ported that the Allies are tightening the blockade against 
him and his Government. General Franchet d’Esperey, 
Commander of the Allied forces in the Near East, began 
his advance some time ago upon Budapest, the Hun- 
garian capital. 


Austrian Protest 


Home News.—In a letter to Senator Lodge, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, which was 
given to the public on July 26, President Wilson in reply 
The President and to a request from the Senator for 

Peace Treaty information as to the agreement en- 
_ Articles 4 and 237 tered upon in Article 237 of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, by which the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers were to divide the war indemnity imposed 


upon the enemy, answered that as far as he knew “ such 
an agreement has not yet been reached.” An attempt, 
the President added, had been made to reach such an 
agreement, but he had not as yet heard of any conclusion 
being arrived at. In the same letter Mr. Wilson, alluding 
to the requests of the Foreign Relations Committee for 
certain data concerning the Treaty, informed Senator 
Lodge that he had not carried back from Paris a com- 
plete file of papers. Those papers which he had brought 
back from the Conference constituted a considerable 
amount and the President asked the indulgence of the 
Foreign Relations Committee until he had had the oppor- 
tunity to ascertain exactly what he would be able to 
submit. To the members of the Committee this seemed to 
indicate that the President was willing to comply with 
their request as far as “ compatible with the public in- 
terest.” As to the prospect of the Foreign Relations 
Committee obtaining a copy of the full stenographic 
minutes of the sessions of the Paris Conference relating 
to the Treaty, doubt was expressed in diplomatic circles 
at Washington that it would be able to receive the pro- 
posal, as it is stated that no complete stenographic report 
of this part of the Conference work was available. ' The 
report was asked for in a resolution offered in commit- 
tee by Senator Johnson, of California. 

As to the American draft of the covenant of the 
League of Nations as well as the other covenant drafts 
which were submitted to the Conference, it is not likely 
that Mr. Wilson will submit them to the Committee at 
present. He was asked for the memorandum written 
by Secretary Lansing, General Tasker H. Bliss and Mr. 
Henry D. White, delegates with him to the Conference, 
on the award of commercial rights to Japan in the 
Shantung Peninsula, but so far he has not sent it in. 
The President was also asked to place before the Senate 
the Treaty by which, in conjunction with England, the 
United States agree to come to the help of France in 
case of invasion by Germany. -It was semi-officially 
stated from the White House on July 25 that the Presi- 
dent intends to withhold this Treaty from the Senate until 
the close of his speech-making tour towards the be- 
ginning of September. Throughout the week the Shan- 
tung award was the storm-center of debate. The Presi- 
dent issued a statement declaring that the report ascrib- 
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ing to him the authorship of the Shantung articles of the 
Treaty, was false. From Administration circles it was 
learned that on July 26 Mr. Wilson had directed the 
State Department to request Japan, through its Chargé 
d’Affaires in Washington, to make public all documents 
and proceedings, including verbal agreements, concern- 
ing the Shantung settlement. In case the Japanese Gov- 
ernment does not furnish the requested information 
within a reasonable time, it is the intention of the De- 
partments in Washington which are interested in the 
matter, to give the information. If this intelligence is 
offered to the American people and China, the President 
believes that both will be satisfied that the settlement is 
not so unjust as at first sight it appeared. 

On July 22 the House of Representatives by a vote of 
nearly three to one passed the Prohibition Enforcement 
bill. Fifty-two Democrats and forty-eight Republicans 
refused to support the measure. 
Against this number, the Prohibition- 
ists polled 287 votes. The Enforce- 
ment bill as it passed the House provides: After Janu- 
ary 26, 1920, that every person permitted under the law 
to have liquor in his possession shall report the quantity 
and kind to the Commissioners of Internal Revenue. 
After February 1, 1920, that the possession of any liquor 
other than as authorized by law shall be prima-facie evi- 
dence that it is being kept for sale or otherwise in viola- 
tion of law. It will not, however, be required to report 
and it will not be illegal to have in one’s possession liquor 
in a private dwelling while the same is occupied and used 
by the possessor as his private dwelling, and the liquor 
is used for personal consumption by the owner, the 
family or his guests. The possessor of such liquor, how- 
ever, bears the burden of proof that the liquor was legally 
acquired and is legally possessed. Intoxicating liquor 
is defined as a beverage containing more than one-half 
per cent of alcohol. Any house, boat, vehicle or other 
place where liquor is manufactured or sold is declared a 
nuisance. No person shall sell, manufacture, barter, give 
away, transport, import, export, deliver, furnish or re- 
ceive any intoxicating liquors. Liquor for non-beverage 
purposes and wine for sacramental use may be sold under 
specified regulations. Denatured alcohol, medicinal and 
other preparations unfit for beverage are exempted. Reg- 
istered physicians may issue prescriptions for alcoholic 
beverages under strict regulations, in case of necessity, 
for medicinal purposes. Under the search-and-seizure 
section of the bill, officers charged with its enforcement 
may enter a dwelling in which liquor is sold, and seize 
it together with the instruments of manufacture. For 
first violation of the law, the penalty is a maximum fine 
of $1,000 or six months’ imprisonment; for subsequent 
offenses the penalty is a fine ranging from $200 to $2,000, 
or a term in prison ranging from one month to five years. 


The Prohibition 
Enforcement Bill 


Bohemia.—Some weeks ago the press carried a dis- 
patch to the effect that a number of the Catholic Czech 
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clergy were infected by the Socialistic and revolutionary 
movement which is sweeping over 
Europe ; the details of the report being 
that 500 ecclesiastics had drawn up a 
set of resolutions signed by 744 others, which set forth 
the demand that the Bishops should be elected by the 
Assembly of the clergy and the civil power; that Latin 
should be replaced in Church functions by Czech; and 
that celibacy should no longer be obligatory. This report 
was given wide currency, in spite of its evident falsity. 
It now turns out to have been mere propaganda, as was 
the case with the reports of the revolt of the clergy of 
Naples and the “ strike” of the clergy of Loretto. The 
facts of the case are that four months ago some dozens 
of ecclesiastics, not all engaged in pastoral work, held a 
meeting at Prague in which there was some discussion of 
various topics, among which was the matter of celibacy. 
The proceedings of the meeting were incoherent and 
confused, and the only points on which agreement was 
reached were the national question and patriotism. On 
this slender foundation was built up the sensational and 
grossly inaccurate Havas dispatch. This information the 
Nouvelles Religieuses had at first hand. 

Unimportant as the meeting was, the account of it 
given in Bohemian newspapers caused marked resent- 
ment in the country, especially in Bohemia and the prov- 
inces of Moravia and Slavonia. The clergy of Budejovice 
drew up a protest against the action of the disaffected 
priests, “disavowing and deploring the aberrations of 
some, who forgetful of their character and their sacred 
obligations towards the Church, have tried to make them- 
selves sponsors for certain inadmissible reforms,” and 
accompanied the protest with an avowal of loyalty which 
was signed by many names and forwarded to the Holy 
Father. Pope Benedict XV in his reply, which bears the 
date of June 1, 1919, makes only a passing reference to 
“the temerity of a small number” who had advocated 
innovations, and praises the Bohemian priests for their 
fidelity. The Havas dispatch was a gross exaggeration. 


Alleged Revolt of 
Clergy 


Egypt.—Cecil Harmsworth, Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, reported to the House of Commons on 
July 24 that according to dispatches received from Gen- 
eral Allenby 800 natives were killed 
and 1,600 wounded during the upris- 
ing in Egypt last spring. The death 
sentence was imposed on 39 natives, imprisonment for 
life on 27 and more than 2,000 were condemned to shorter 
terms of imprisonment. The casualties for European and 
other civilians were 31 killed and 35 wounded, while 29 
British soldiers were killed and 114 wounded. So there 
were 209 European casualties to 2,400 Egyptian. The 
revolt took place in the middle of last March and the 
disorder continued till late in April, General Allenby 
being summoned from Syria to put down the Nationalist 
movement. He set up military courts and passed “ light 
capital sentences,” says the New York Times, though 
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that paper does not explain just what a light capital 
sentence is. It would appear that the Egyptians, like 
the Irish, made the mistake of thinking that the war was 
fought for the freedom of small nations. 


England.—The coal miners’ strike reached an acute 
stage when the mines were flooded and the Government 
had to call upon naval stokers to man the pumps. Never 
have British miners been better off in 
pay and in working hours and yet 
never has there been greater discon- 
tent and violence in the coal-fields. The miners claim 
they have the sympathy of returned service men. There 
were 50,000 Derbyshire miners out on strike, 85 mines 
have shut down in the Midlands and in the North and 
it is feared that the use of sailors in the mines will pre- 
cipitate a general strike all over the country in protest. 
The London press is unanimous in calling for a settle- 
ment of the strike as the life of everything else in the 
land depends upon the mines. A prompt policy of recon- 
ciliation is advocated. Arthur Henderson, the Labor 
leader, declares the solution of the difficulty lies in gov- 
ernment control and public ownership, while the Social- 
ist press predicts that the number of strikers will in- 
crease. The Universal Press Service carried a dispatch 
from R. P. Houston, Coalition M. P. from Liverpool, 
who declared that never has England’s financial and 
industrial situation been more serious: 

In no coal-producing country of the world is coal so dear 
as in England today, and to no country is cheap coal so great 
a national necessity. Either the miners have lost sight of this 
fact, or, knowing it, they deliberately proceed with sabotage 
and the most radical demands. They ignore the fact that they 
are killing Britain’s trade by diminished output and increased 
price, injuring every other working class of the country and 
eventually bringing themselves disaster. If we cannot compete 
in the world’s markets there is one inevitable result—diminished 
employment at home and diminished wages everywhere. The 
export and the trade of coal are irrevocably bound together. 
Cheap coal is essential to our national existence, for it is not 
only the basis of our national manufactures but it is the medium 
of exchange in our foreign trade by which we receive raw prod- 
ucts and.the nation’s food. 


The General 
Unrest 


By July 25 the Government took action on the coal 
situation and proposed to give the same pay for a seven- 
hour day that was formerly given for a working day of 
eight hours. This offer, according to 
Robert Smillie, who is one of the most 
powerful leaders of Labor, coincides 
with resolutions adopted by the miners’ conference at 
Keswick. All the miners’ unions were urged by the 
Miners Federation to accept the new piece-rates offered, 
the reduction of the working day and to return to the 
mines. Two grievances remain to be settled. The first 
is the Government’s failure to act on the Sankey report 
advocating the nationalization of the mines, and the sec- 
ond is the Government’s delay in appointing an impartial 
expert inquiry board to settle the question of decreased 
output. The miners contend that mine owners have de- 


The Government 
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liberately neglected the mines by not providing needed 
timber and hauling equipment in order to discredit nation- 
alization. Shaw Desmond, in his special article for the 
New York Sun, declares that economic conditions are 
driving all parties into two camps, the Nationalizers and 
the Anti-Nationalizers. “ Only mines nationalization will 
be the key to unlock the floodgates of State ownership 
and the miners know it The day has gone by 
when statesmen could talk about labor unrest and trust 
to luck and time. The best politicians in England see 
that this unrest needs a general building up of 
the body politic.” Behind all the unrest is the fear that 
British captains of industry have of American rivalry in 
the race that is about to begin for the control of the 
markets of the world. 

Both the liberal and conservative press are urging gov- 
ernment reform. Dissatisfaction is expressed with the 
present Cabinet and the papers are openly advocating a 
change. The Statist, a conservative organ, declares that 
“a comparatively new House of Commons is necessary ” 
and that new public servants must be summoned to the 
side of the Prime Minister, “ for rarely has any country 
been so badly served as our own.” Those who are at the 
present time administering the affairs of the nation are 
the idle rich, “ who are incapable of understanding the 
wants and desires of the people, who have never con- 
tributed in any way to the wealth of the country, and 
who would substitute their own ambitions for the con- 
sidered needs of the people.” The large trade union rep- 
resentation in Parliament is opposed to this class and is 
striving to force them to give heed to the “ just demands 
of the entire population.” There is growing conviction 
in all elements of England’s body politic that government 
incompetency is the root of the trouble. Unless radical 
changes are effected there can be no domestic peace. 


Ireland.—Reports from Limerick contained in the Irish 
press give the picture of a country occupied by a hostile 


_army. An attempted rescue of a prisoner who had been 


condemned to a twelve-months’ term 
for carrying a revolver, was followed 
by the proclamation of martial law in 
Limerick City. The area declared a military district did 
not contain the Workhouse Hospital where the rescue 
was attempted. But the proscribed district was occupied 
by one of Limerick’s largest factories and when the work- 
ers attempted to reach the factory they were prevented 
by the military, who demanded passes of admission. If 
they attempted to enter this new military district without 
a military permit they would be shot. The workers re- 
fused to apply for military permits to earn their liveli- 
hood and as a protest against martial law in a district 
where no crime had been even attempted a general strike 
was declared. Whereupon Mr. Chief Secretary Mac- 
pherson blandly announced to the pubiic that the strike 
was the cause of martial law. During the three weeks of 
martial law Limerick’s trade suffered to the amount of 
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$1,260,000, while the levy on the wages of the workers 
was $210,000, according to the report of the New York 
World’s special Irish correspondent. The levy imposed 
on Belgium and northern France during Prussian occu- 
pation suffers nothing in comparison with the loss in 
trade and wages occasioned by the British occupation of 
Ireland at the present time. The “ City of the Violated 
Treaty ” was subjected to house-to-house searches, men- 
acing military parades, heavy financial losses and all the 
other hardships of martial law without the hostile power 
behind the forces of “selfish aggression” gaining the 
desired information about the attempted rescue. In fact 
not the slightest clue was obtained to show that the so- 
called crime was the work of anyone in the city that had 
been proclaimed in consequence of the act of attempted 
rescue. The Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Hallinan, was 
obliged to protest to the military authorities against the 
insolent action of the soldiery, their insolence going to 
the extent of damaging part of the episcopal property. 
The London papers are at a loss to sense the latest 
motive of Lord Northcliffe in proposing a scheme for the 
settlement of the Irish question. His plan is based on 
Northcliffe and en the right of the British Parliament 
Irish Solution to legislate for all portions of the 
British Dominions. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to hold only a nominal office “ shorn of political 
character” and there is to be an Irish Parliament in 
which “each of the two States of the Irish Federation 
has equal representation, the six Ulster counties to have 
equal voice with all the rest of Ireland.” Northcliffe, 
like Horace Plunkett and other British imperialists, is 
striving to ignore the fact that at the last British elections 
Ireland outlined her form of government in exercising a 
right guaranteed to all small nations by the Allied Powers 
who had fought a war for democracy. 


Rome.—lIt has already been announced in the columns 
of America that the Holy Father declared in the secret 
consistory of July 3, that at least partial success had fol- 

Sef iat ins lowed the efforts of Mgr. Cerretti to 

Sajyeguardin the a . , ° 

Nig secure from the Council at Versailles 
Missions , 4 ‘ ‘ 
a modification of the articles in the 
Treaty of Peace which deal with the German mis- 
sionaries. The text of the Holy Father’s discourse deal- 
ing with this topic is here reproduced: 

And now, passing over in silence other questions which con- 
cern not merely the Oriental Church but all Christendom, We 
cannot omit mention of Our anxiety over the interests of the 
Catholic missions. Having learned that the Peace Conference 
at Versailles had adopted certain regulations which seemed in- 
compatible with the maintenance of the rights of apostolic 
preaching, We made representations, with confidence, to the 
members of the Council begging them to make a careful exam- 
ination of the matter. We sent, in Our own name, an eminent 
prelate of the Roman Curia, and commissioned him to defend 
these rights as far as possible. It gives Us pleasure to inform 
you that these same members, after having seriously consid- 
ered Our petitions, have met them for the most part satisfac- 
torily; and We like to hope that similar justice will guide them 
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in the execution of their decisions. The Catholic religion is at 
stake and at the same time civilization and humanity. 


Passing on to some economic aspects of the present 
condition of affairs the Holy Father, with the same large 
spirit of solicitude for those suffering from the war 
which has marked all his war-utterances, went on to say: 

Now that hostilities are at last ended, We address ourselves 
in all humility to Divine Providence with the prayer that the 
blockade, which for so many entails hunger and all sorts of 
privations, may be lifted; that the prisoners of war may be 
set at liberty as soon as possible; that both individuals and peo- 
ples, hitherto enemies, may once more unite in the bonds of 
that Christian charity which We have not ceased to inculcate 
and without which peace will be impossible. 

The Osservatore Romano in its issue of July 5 pub- 
lished the text of a communication tendered to Mgr. 
Cerretti in the name of the Peace Conference by Mr. 


Balfour, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Great Britain: 
(1) The principal Allied and Associated Powers have care- 
fully examined the representations made to them on the situa- 
tion reserved for the missions which depend on the Holy See 
in the territories belonging to them or entrusted to them in the 
matter of government by the Treaty of Peace. They believe 
that the declarations here made will contribute to clear up all 
misunderstanding as to the policy they intend to follow. 

(2) The dispositions of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
are limited for the most part to the engagements taken by Ger- 
many with regard to the Allied or Associated Powers, or vice 
versa. The engagements which the Allied or Associated Pow- 
ers intend to take with regard to one another and with regard 
to all the members of the League of Nations have been re- 
served for future agreements. In particular the disposition of 
Article XXII of the pact of the League of Nations will be put 
into effect by solemn agreements laying down the obligations 
which the mandatories of the League will have to assume. 

(3) As for what concerns the missions, these mandatory 
agreements will give the largest interpretation to the terms of 
Article XXII, guaranteeing liberty of conscience and religion. 
To this effect, these agreements will stipulate that the missiona- 
ries of all denominations shall be authorized to exercise their 
ministry freely, to keep their schools and their institutions, and 
that they shall have the right to acquire and retain possessions 
of all sorts. In case it should be necessary, in virtue of the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, to transfer the 
property of the German missions to a board of trustees, the 
goods of the missions depending on the Holy See shall be put 
at the disposal of duly authorized persons belonging to the 
Roman Catholic religion. On the other hand, should it be nec- 
essary, according to the terms of the same treaty, to exercise 
some control over the persons directing these missions, that 
shall be done only after due consultation with the authorities 
ef the religion interested. 

This declaration of the Peace Conference, according 


to the Osservatore, has been made the object of a diplo- 
matic note on the part of all the Allied Powers that have 
official relations with the Holy See. Over and beyond 
the force therefore which it has as the deliberate decision 
of the Peace Conference, it has the character of a formal 
engagement on the part of each of the Powers accredited 
to the Holy See, in such sort that they stand sponsor for 
the decision of the Congress of Paris. Many of the Gov- 
ernments that are not represented officially at the Vatican 
communicated. directly with Mgr. Cerretti, France acted 
through Cardinal Amette. 
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WAS on my way to lecture before the boys of a large 

correctional institution situated near New York City. 
I had left the train and was wending my way along the 
narrow path that wandered through the green fields and 
over the wooded hill to my destination. I was to lecture 
on patriotism and, as I walked, I tried to gather my 
thoughts together. But the charm of the May evening 
was too strong. To the right, afar off, dimly the outline 
of New York City rose golden on the horizon. About 
me were the sweet scents of spring. A robin twittered 
in a nearby tree and accentuated the silence of the quiet 
place. 

My thoughts turned away from patriotism to things 
deeper. My eyes saw the far-off city and my soul knew 
the meaning of those shining minarets and what they 
symbolized, the clanging bruit, the heartless struggle, the 
sweaty, fearful straining after material gain. A-wearied, 
I turned to the peaceful fields and in their soothing bene- 
diction, I thought of Tennyson’s words: 

I have seen Him in the shining of the stars, 
I have found Him in the flowering of the fields, 
But in the ways of men I found Him not. 

I wondered at the futility of man. To live, to die, 
with a toilsome interim of worldly strivings, was this 
- all? Why, then the race, the contest, if such the prize? 
My heart grew saddened but the message of the trees, 
the birds, the flowers stole back to me and gave me a 
new hope, a stronger courage, and a fresh spirit of joy- 
fulness. In the gentleness of His messengers, I saw 
God’s great humanity and His message came more 
strongly therefor, that “ Not alone by bread does man 
live.” 

These were my thoughts as I entered the place where 
I was to lecture. My step was light and springy, for my 
heart had been refreshed. As I walked up the steps of 
the building, I was glad in the possession of a spiritual 
truth newly rediscovered. The building itself was a 
handsome structure overlooking a broad stretch of 
country. I passed down the corridor and after a mo- 
ment’s greeting with the superintendent, was facing my 
audience. 

And what an audience it was! The boys numbered 
about 300 and not one over fifteen years of age. And 
even then crime and depravify had marked most of them 
for their own. The sharp, cunning face of the boy criminal 
looked up at me, alert, keen, resourceful—a bright boy 
misled. Alongside of him was the vacant staring face 
of the pervert, numb to all sense impression, except one. 
Down the aisle was the lazy bully who required but a 
few years and the right training to make him an expert 
hold-up man, at best a liability to society. Each wore 
the mark of sin so that even he who ran could read it. 

As I stood looking out upon those boyish faces, anguish 
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filled my heart. Infants, mere babies were these in years, 
yet learned in depravity. I thought of the green fields 
outside, and the message they had brought me and in 
the midst of it all was this terrible spectacle of sin. 

When the lecture was finished, I spoke of these boys 
with the superintendent. He told me a story, so shock- 
ing that it seemed incredible. He said that the boys were 
truants and were sent there for absence from school. 
In practically every case, investigation showed that the 
boy was a moral pervert first and then a truant. 

I left that institution in sadness. I had come to teach 
patriotism to boys who had lived beyond the pale of 
moral law, without which government or patriotism can- 
not exist. I went to build a superstructure but found 
only a weed-grown, sandy waste where foundation should 
have been. Of what use patriotism without morality? 
Why teach love of country where there is no knowledge 
of God? Why speak of civic duties where moral obliga- 
tion was not recognized? 

If the problem of youthful immorality were confined 
solely to this one institution the situation would be 
serious enough. But such is not the case. That school 
is only one of many. In New York City alone, there are 
many such places where the same story can be told, with 
even greater degree of moral degradation. Go up to the 
Criminal Courts building and attend the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. Look at the daily line of from five to 
seven prisoners in each of the five parts, standing before 
the Bar, to be sentenced for burglary, for murder, for 
felonious assault, for carrying dangerous weapons, for 
the most serious crimes in the penal code. Look at them 
and find me a man over twenty-five! Boys, mere boys! 
You will be frightened and saddened by their youthful 
faces. 

Go to the place where the city distributes drugs, gratis 
to the “ dope fiend.” Watch carefully as they slink and 
shamble into the little building and come out with quick, 
light steps. Tell me how many men, full-grown men 
you see. Boys broken before they are built. 

There is not a judge today sitting in our criminal 
courts who will not tell the same story, that the majority 
of the serious crimes are committed by persons of youth- 
ful years. The evidence of the district attorney is 
merely cumulative ; it states the same thing. The lawyers 
bear witness to the same truth. The vicious criminal 
comes from the ranks of our youth. 

The symptoms are too strong, too universal to point to 
any slight, transitory cause. They are the result of a 
deep-seated cause and are not haphazard happenings of 
chance. They point with a sharp direction to some 
underlying reason. What is it? 

There is and can be only one explanation. 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” 
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done and are still doing our sowing. Can we object to 
the harvest? ‘“ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 

Leave the city’s correctional institutions, its criminal 
courts, its public drug stations and take your seat in a 
classroom of our public schools. Listen to the lessons 
that are taught, examine the teacher’s plan-book, look 
into the text-books, ask the principal, or the superin- 
tendent what he holds to be the underlying principles of 
inodern education, and tell me if you find a single word 
of God Almighty. Tell me if you discover a single line, 
a suggestion, an inspiration that might spell out a religion 
higher than the making of material success. Find me a 
moral code that is higher than that based upon the fear 
of being caught. Find me Jesus Christ in our schools. 

If you cannot, do not quarrel with the boy in the court- 
room, the penal institution or the drug house. The fault 
is not his primarify. When our educators substituted 
Rousseau for Christ in the classroom, they made possible 
this fearful condition. When they took away from the 
child all religious principles and fed his mind the pagan 
philosophy of Kant, Hume and Locke, they made fertile 
the fallow places for the blossoming of crime. When 
they tore out of the curriculum faith in God and replaced 
it with the materialistic conception of life they put in the 
child’s heart low ideals that could not but debase his soul. 
No one can mistake the three characteristic marks of 
modern education. They are first, gross materialism, 
second, content teaching and third, lax discipline. 

Materialism, generally speaking, is the tendency to 
give undue importance to materialistic interests. This 
definition applies to our schools only mildly. They do 
not merely “ give undue importance to materialist inter- 
ests.” They exclude everything else. We have no re- 
ligious teaching as such. This is a matter of common 
knowledge. What then is given to replace this, to bring 
education above mere pagan training? 

In our public high schools, at the most critical period 
in the child’s life, the nearest approach to any such sub- 
stitution is the teaching of the “ Idylls of the King,” for 
the purpose of inculcating the purely ethical virtues of 
chastity, bravery, regard for the weak and the proper use 
of power. In the English curriculum this is the only 
attempt to reach the supernatural. Not only is the train- 
ing negative but a great number of teachers themselves 
think that all religion is a humbug and do not scruple to 
impress their views upon their pupils. 

In economics and history the same and worse condi- 
tions exist. The emphasis is entirely materialistic and at 
times outright Socialism. Late text-books have gone 
so far as to declare that there are no natural rights. His- 
torical interpretation is predicated at all times upon con- 
siderations inimical to spirituality and religion. 

Outside of an occasional lecture in the auditorium, 
given to the school in assembly, on civic duties or patri- 
otic ideals, there is nothing in the whole course of studies 
that can be spelled out as spiritual or approaching the 
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spiritual. It is a sordid paganism, without the pagan’s 
idealism, fortitude and strength. 

Education today is solely for content. When Rousseau, 
Spencer, Locke, Pestalozzi, Froebel and the other inno- 
vators repudiated the “ discipline ” of the scholastic train- 
ing they gave the pendulum of education a great 
momentum in the direction of content study. It is still 
swinging and has now reached its greatest arc. There 
is not a teacher today who dares “ drill” his pupils. In 
the first place he has not the time. In the second it would 
bring down upon him the ire of his superiors and in the 
third the child would seem ignorant of so many “ essen- 
tial’ things such as how to make a fireless cooker, or 
to do the latest design in raffia. 

The child of today upon graduation knows everything 
He is stuffed with miscellaneous 
facts to pass his examinations. He is filled to the brim 
with information on many subjects. Before leaving 
elementary school, he will have had “courses” in biology, 
geometry, chemistry, physics and a modern language, and 
he will not know how to add properly, spell accurately or 
write a business letter in correct English. Place before 
him a simple example in arithmetic, such as, if it takes 
nine men four days to do a piece of work how long 
will it require five men to do the same task. Or ask 
the young graduate to spell ten words in ordinary use, 
such as too, received, believe, confer; require him to give 
you ten lines of memory work and to tell its meaning; 
these are simple tests. Yet they will show the woeful 
value of content education. Do not take my word for the 
results. For three years, I conducted similar tests in Om 
of our city high schools. I want you to see what I saw. 
Then you will know that education today is a misnomer. 
It is a pouring-in rather than a leading-out. But then 
you know we cannot be surprised even at this loose use 
of words, for Latin has long since been discredited be- 
cause it is a discipline study only. 

The operating principle in modern education is inter- 
est. The courses of “studies” are arranged with this 
always in view. The child’s inclinations are catered to 
and his likes and dislikes are the why and wherefore of 
pedagogics. “ Keep the child interested.” “ Do not bore 
him.” “Do not force him.” These are the signposts on 
the educational highway. What is the result? Follow- 
ing these guides the teacher makes easy the road where 
the child desires to go. He smoothes the rough places, 
levels the hills and makes shady the pathway. He takes 
his pupils on a sight-seeing tour, never lingering long 
enough to give the child ennui. Work? The child does 
not know what that word means. There is no drill, no 
severe, systematic training that has for its purpose the 
development of perseverance, determination and 
courage. There is no formal training in doing things 
that inculcate discipline of the mind or the will. There 
is no pressure on the child to complete a task not be- 
cause he, likes it but because it must be done, nothing 
to inspire the child with respect for authority. 


except how to think. 
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The child of today because of the education, so-called, 
that he receives, together with what he sees in the moving 
pictures is an incipient libertine needing only the proper 
companions or circumstances to bring out what there is 
no religious, moral, or even pagan inhibition to suppress. 
We cannot expect anything else. What is there to guide 
the boy who sees about him the alluring evidences of 
wealth? What is there for him to cling to, in an age 
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that approaches Rome in richness of living and looseness 
of morals? What is there to strengthen him against the 
world’s temptations? A true education based upon reli- 
gious principles and affording discipline of heart and mind. 
Take that away and the boy falls to the animal’s level 

Go into the houses of correction. Look in at the 
stations for: distributing narcotics. Visit the criminal 
courts. Ecce signum. 


The Beginning of Christian Science 


FRANCIS BEATTIE 


of the fact that the woman who “discovered” 

Christian Science, laid down its laws “impelled 
by a power” not her own, and religiously looked after 
the financial affairs of the Christian Science Church, 
past, present and future, was once numbered among the 
advertising quacks of her day. Facts are stubborn 
things, however, and they will not subside, even with the 
lapse of time! 

Fifty years is a short span, when considered in con- 
nection with the birth of a “divinely ordained” religion. 
Fifty years or so ago, the “divine founder” of Science 
was combing the highways for patients. In 1868, Mrs. 
Eddy, then divorced from Daniel Patterson, her second 
husband, was living in the home of Captain Nathaniel 
and Mary Webster, in Amesbury, Mass. Mrs. Webster 
was a “drawing medium,” who professed to believe that 
she had communications with the spirits in regard to 
disease, and as a result her home was open to invalids 
and cripples whom Mrs. Webster is reputed to have 
lodged and cared for, without “money and without 
price.” Mrs. Webster had a “spiritual room” and a 
“spiritual couch” in her home. On the latter she believed 
she could sleep when she found sleep impossible else- 
where, and it is not at all unlikely that some of the 
Christian Science principles, later promulgated by Mrs. 
Eddy, were born in this spiritual room. 

Historians relate that Mrs. Eddy came to the Web- 
sters unbidden. In some manner, she had heard of the 
place, while she herself was dabbling in Spiritism, and 
she told Mrs. Webster, when applying for admission, that 
the spirits had led her to the place, because it was “a nice, 
harmonious home.” Mrs. Webster was delighted, but 
her husband did not like the new guest at all. : Webster 
was a former sea captain, at that.time employed in a 
cotton mill in Manchester, N. H. He made many 
vigorous protests against the presence of Mrs. Glover 
in his home, but the lady, sent thither by the spirits, was 
not to be ousted by a mere man. Mrs. Glover told Mrs. 
Webster that she had learned-a new science, something 
better than Spiritism. She declared that she had learned 
the science from Dr. Quimby of Portland, Maine, and 
that she had some of his manuscripts with her. She also 
announced that she was writing a revision of the Bible, 


or the fac of today may not like to be reminded 


bringing it up to date, no doubt, upon orders from on 
high. Scientists may think still more of their “religion” 
when they learn that Mrs. Glover, while living with the 
Websters, sat “in the spiritual chair, at the spiritual 
table,’ in Mrs. Webster’s “spiritual room.” Mrs. Web- 
ster had three motherless grand-children living in New 
York, with their father, William R. Ellis. The Ellis 
family had been in the habit of spending the summer 
at the Webster home, and it had been the custom of Mr. 
Ellis to go to Amesbury ahead of his family, in order to 
clear the house of the broken-down Spiritists almost al- 
ways to be found there. When he saw Mrs. Glover, he 
asked that she be told to leave with the rest of the out- 
fit. The founder of Christian Science refused to do so, 
and it finally became necessary to put the lady, her bag 
and baggage, on the street. 

While living with the Websters, Mrs. Glover inserted 
an advertisement in the Banner of Light, the official 
organ of the New England Spiritists, giving the post- 
office address of Captain Webster, which may or may 
not have had something to do with her forced exit from 
that domicile. The advertisement on the “no cure, no 
pay” basis, as it appeared in the Banner of Light, July 4, 
1868 reads: 


Any person desiring to learn how to heal the sick can receive 
of the undersigned, instruction that will enable them to com- 
mence healing on a principle of science with a success far be- 
yond any of the present modes. No medicine, electricity, 
physiology or hygiene required for unparalleled success in the 
most difficult cases. No pay is required unless this skill is 
obtained. Address, Mrs. Mary B. Glover, Amesbury, Mass., 
Box 61. 

Most of Mrs. Glover’s early “students” were Spiritists. 
Perhaps one of the earliest was Hiram Crafts, a shoe- 
worker of East Stoughton, working in a Lynn shoe fac- 
tory when Mrs. Glover attempted to make a “no cure, 
no pay,” artist of him. She met him in a boarding house 
and he was perhaps her first pupil who attempted to prac- 
tise her “science.” Apparently, he was not successful, 
as he later gave up the “healing system,” though history 
fails to record whether or not he returned to the more 
lucrative practice of pegging at shoes. One of his heal- 
ing advertisements appeared in a Taunton newspaper, 
May 13, 1867, and contains the testimonial of a grateful 
patient who had been snatched from the jaws of death, 
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“without medicine or painful applications.” The adver- 
tisement is addressed “To The Sick,” and announces 
that : 

Dr. H. S. Crafts, would say unhesitatingly, J can cure you, 
and have never failed to cure Consumption, Catarrh, Scrofula, 
Dyspepsia and Rheumatism, with many other forms of disease 
and weakness, in which I am especially successful. If you give 
me a fair trial and are not helped, I will refund your money. 

Which, parenthetically, is more than the Science prac- 
tioners of today offer. The “money-back system” is not 
of Mrs. Eddy’s teaching. Perhaps that is why poor 
Crafts fell by the wayside. 

Mrs. Eddy herself admits, in an early edition of 
“Science and Health,” that she did have, in her posses- 
sion, a manuscript of Dr. Quimby, consisting of “per- 
haps a dozen pages,” most of which, she alleges, she 
had herself composed. The manuscript she refers to is 
undoubtedly the “Questions and Answers” of Dr. 
Quimby. Mrs. Eddy’s allegation that she had herself 
written part of it, is answered by the fact that the original 
copy is in the handwriting of the wife of Dr. Quimby, 
and bears the date of February, 1862, eight months be- 
fore Dr. Quimby had seen the author of the Christian 
Science religion. This manuscript is filled with ma- 
terial familiar to every Scientist today. It is absolute 
proof of the charge that Mrs. Eddy conceived the idea 
of Christian Science, not from “divine” sources, but 
from her acquaintance and experience with Dr. Quimby. 
The Quimby manuscript states that disease is in the “be- 
lief’ of the patient; that “error is sickness, truth is 
health ;” that “error is matter” and that “matter has no 
intelligence.” This is the manuscript from which Mrs. 
Glover taught her early pupils, and which she sold to 
them at three hundred dollars per copy. It must be re- 
membered, too, that after Mrs. Eddy had been “divinely 
inspired” in the way of Christian Science, she wrote, in 
“Retrospection and Introspection” : 

When God impelled me to set a price on my instruction in 
Christian Science Mind-healing, I could think of no financial 
equivalent for an impartation of a knowledge of that divine 
power which heals; but I was lead to name $300 as the price 
for each pupil in one course of lessons at my college, a startling 
sum for tuition lasting barely three weeks. This amount greatly 
troubled me. I shrank from asking it, but was finally led, by a 
strange providence, to accept this fee. 

God has since shown me, in multitudinous ways, the wisdom 
of this decision; and I beg disinterested people to ask my 
loyal students if they consider three hundred dollars any real 
equivalent for my instruction during twelve half-days, or even 
in half as many lessons. Nevertheless, my list of indigent 
charity scholars is very large, and I have had as many as seven- 
teen in one class. 

The latter sentence is a revelation. Since, in Science 
circles, poverty is error, whence these “indigent charity 
scholars”? Crafts, the shoe-maker, paid for his instruc- 
tion, and between 1868 and 1870, when living with Mrs. 
Wentworth, at Stoughton, the then Mrs. Glover is known 
to have charged Mrs. Wentworth three hundred dollars 
for the “course.” At that time, the public knew nothing 
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of that “divine” voice naming the tuition fees for the 
“divinely ordained” system of Christian Science. 

While that “inspired” voice was revealing the secret 
of health through “ divine revelation” to Mrs. Eddy, in 
1868, and she was making her home with Mrs. Went- 
worth, between the years 1868 and 1870, the Christian 
Science “discoverer” was many times confined to her 
bed with more or less protracted sieges of illness. Mrs. 
Wentworth, her pupil, treated her in prescribed fashion. 
Yet even then the instrument in the hands of a “ strange 
providence ” to promulgate the Christian Science religion, 
was quite capable of disturbing the equilibrium of the 
Wentworth household. This trait the founder of Science 
continued to exercise almost to the end of her days. 
Unfortunately for her, the husband of Mrs. Wentworth 
made a little discovery of his own, and Mrs. Glover was 
forced to seek new quarters. The teacher, as Mr. Went- 
worth had discovered, was attempting to persuade her 
pupil to leave her husband. The two women were then 
to practise the Quimby Science in other parts of New 
England. This little plan failed, and Mrs. Glover on 
many occasions showed her feeling for Mr. Wentworth 
by locking herself in her room and vigorously pounding 
the floor above the luckless Wentworth’s head, the better 
to annoy him. Mrs. Wentworth finally invited the 
Science founder to seek other quarters, and after Mrs. 
Glover had acceded to this request, the Wentworths never 
again met Mrs. Glover. 

Aside from the fact that the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor is an Englishman, imported from Lon- 
don to pilot the official organ of the Scientists over 
troubled waters, it is difficult to understand just why the 
Monitor should be so averse to anything and everything 
Irish. For, were it not for a young Irish lad, a worker in 
a box-factory, to whom Mrs. Glover taught her 
“Science,” the Christian Science religion, its publishing 
interests, etc., might never have been born. It was 
through his efforts that she secured her first taste of 
financial independence. How Mrs. Glover “discovered” 
young Richard Kennedy, the worker in the box-factory, 
and how the pair started their work out on the healing 
sea, will be discussed in another article. 


The Causes of Irish Dissent 


R. J. McWutiaMs, S.J. 


) hpromage yen and political alignment in telling the 
story of Ireland has been, and perhaps for a time 
will increasingly be, the way of certain English statesmen 
and scholars. England has found it expedient and neces- 
sary to educate Ireland and the rest of the world that 
way. And this not only in past centuries, but even in 
our own days of enlightenment and freedom. Up to 
1912—and we may be sure it has not changed since—the 
teaching of Ireland’s history in her intermediate schools 
was a travesty. Americans were more recently regaled 
with the same stuff when, during the war, English ink 
was discerned in the print of anti-Irish propaganda. 
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And no commoner cant is whined than that of the 
“unruly Irish,” the “ bickering, quarreling” people for- 
ever necessitating English intervention for the preserva- 
tion of order. That charge has become the fifth gospel 
of gullible neophytes who accept the statement without 
any investigation into its truth, or the causes or circum- 
stances or modifications adjoined to it. To them it 
seems, as England wishes, the justification of British 
occupation and oppression. 

Yet Sir John Davies, Attorney General of King 
James I, surely not partial to Ireland, said: 

The truth is, that in time of peace the Irish are more fear- 

ful to offend the law than the English or any nation whatso- 
ever. There is no nation of people under the sun that doth 
love equal and indifferent justice better than the Irish, or will 
rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, although it be 
against themselves, so that they have the protection and bene- 
fits of the law, when upon just cause they do desire it. 
The Earl of Surrey in his day, and Father “Tom” 
Burke, O.P., in his, upheld the same thesis. In our own 
time men like Maurice Joy and William Maloney deny 
that the Irish are more dissenting than any other nation. 
Does it not seem strange, too, that the Irish, who have 
been driven into exile, not only showed no “ spirit for 
broils,” but upbuilt and ruled nations?. Macaulay has 
noted that 

Scattered all over Europe [in the eighteenth century] were 
to be found brave Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplomats, 
Irish counts, Irish barons, Irish Knights of St. Louis and St. 
Leopold, of the White Eagle and the Golden Fleece, who if 
they had remained in the house of bondage [Ireland] could not 
have been ensigns of marching regiments or freemen of petty 
corporations. 

To judge the Irish as unruly is to make a half-truth 
appear the whole—and then it is error. It is to forget 
the many extrinsic reasons that had more to do with 
Irish disorder than any inherent quality of the race. In 
early Ireland frequent invasions, in later Ireland British 
intrigue, were the occasions of disorder—unsought by 
the Gaels themselves. “In these contests among the 
Irish,” writes D’Alton, “the English were always ready 
to take sides, their object being to weaken and ultimately 
to destroy both combatants.” And again: “ The Irish 
regarded the newcomers as plunderers of their property ; 
the English looked upon the Irish as of an inferior race,” 
and plundered and profaned their churches. King John 
had to come over in the thirteenth century and quell the 
quarrels of the English colonists whose “ conduct was as 
bad as that of the Irish at their worst.” Moreover in 
1520 the Earl of Surrey was sent to Ireland. He was 
one of her bitterest enemies. Yet of two chieftains— 
McCarthys both—he wrote to Henry VIII: “ They are 
two wise men, and more conformable to order than most 
Englishmen were.” And Surrey’s avowed policy when 
his sword. failed to conquer Ireland was to set chieftain 
against chieftain and perpetuate animosity. Father 


Burke in his “ Reply to Froude ” declared that the cause 
of all the disorder at this period “ was the strange and 
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incongruous legislation of England for 400 years previ- 
ous ”; and secondly, “ the presence of the Anglo-Norman 
lords in Ireland” anxious to perpetuate strife, lest they 
be bound to pay their duties to a feudal king. 

From that time on, religious differences, English con- 
tempt and stupidity—noted in 1825 by Sydney Smith— 
armies of occupation, devastation, the Ulster Plantations, 
the wasting of Munster, “to hell or Connaught,” taxa- 
tion, penal laws, coercion bills, famine, failure of Britain 
to legislate beneficently, except when compelled to do 
so, gag-rule and martial law, prisons, deportation, bribery 
and treachery ; suppression of Ireland’s religion, language, 
education, games, etc., absenteeism, evictions, slavery and 
shifting politics and broken faith, greed for land and 
gold: these are facts of Irish history, causes adequate to 
provoke a hundred revolts, causes not intrinsic surely to 
any natural Irish love of disorder. The marvel of it all 
is that there have been so few Whiteboys and Rapparees, 
so few Fenian, Young Ireland and Sinn Fein societies. 
Indeed after 600 years of English compulsion and law it 
was a sad commentary on British Government if the Irish 
were still in the eighteenth century—to say nothing of 
the twentieth—unreduced and undisciplined. If the Irish 
are incompetent to rule themselves the English have had 
ample time to prove their ability to rule Ireland decently. 

There are even deeper causes behind all this. Remem- 
bering Petrie’s wonderful efforts begun in 1833, in pro- 
ducing vast and reliable material for Irish research and 
history, and recalling the Government’s interference with 
the work, Alice Stopford Green’s remark is very signifi- 
cant: “English rulers dreaded the knowledge of the 
Irish more than they dreaded their ignorance.” And 
a second ulterior source is contained in Maurice Joy’s 
words: “I think it is because law and order have never 
been in Ireland, as they have been elsewhere, the hand- 
maidens of a fuller and more secure life. They have 
been the instruments of repression and punishment.” 


‘The most fundamental cause is betrayed by the words 


addressed by Richard Cox to their Majesties William and 


Mary in 1689. Speaking of the difficult and costly reten- 
tion of Ireland, he declared: 


But no cost can be too great where the Prize is of such value; 
and whoever considers the situation, Ports, Plenty and other 
Advantages of Ireland will confess that it must be retained at 
what rate soever, because if it should come into an Enemy’s 
Hands England would find it impossible to flourish; and per- 
haps difficult to subsist without it. 


That warning England’s sapient rulers have not forgotten. 

Such considerations shed a softer light on the Irish- 
man’s conduct. So too do other aspects of his nature, 
other circumstances of his life. Thus it was that when 
Froude defined an Irishman as “ a chronic rebel,” Horace 
Greeley remarked: “ A rebel is a man with sense enough 
to know when he is oppressed.” Judge further of the 
Irish by this: Ireland has been invaded and in turn 
invaded other lands. But her invasion was one of 
teachers, statesmen, scholars and missionaries, an in- 
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vasion of peace, not of disorder, a characteristically Irish 
invasion. ‘‘ We have never oppressed the weak,” sang 
O’Reilly. On the contrary, to quote Canon Sheehan: 

The sad Miserere that crept around the Irish coast when Irish 
exiles were departing, has long since burst forth into a glorious 
Te Deum that is echoed from New York to Melbourne, from 
Westminster to the City of the Golden Gate: but why is it 
still but a spiritual Miserere at home?” 

Such is the power and the true spirit of an untram- 
meled Ireland, a spirit she will soon prove to the world 
even “at home.” For the long night of her anguish let 
us hope is ending and the dawn is at hand, for: 

“Erin, O Erin, tho’ long in the shade, 
Thy star will shine out when the proudest shall fade.” 
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And America’s lofty rdle, as we trust in that deliverance, 
was forecast by the Priest of Doneraile—perhaps unwit- 
tingly: “ Be of good cheer; there is an angel watching 
over Ireland ” ; and earlier, he wrote on an Easter morn- 
ing. 

The noisy larks are filling the heavens with Alleluia! and, 
oh, dear me, all Ireland would ring with Alleluia! from sea to 
sea, and from cliff to cliff; but alas! it is as yet only a feeble 
prelude, for her resurrection-day has not dawned; and no one 
has yet arisen to answer the mournful question: “Who will 
roll back for us the stone at the mouth of the sepulcher? For 
it is very great”! 

But America is watching over Ireland and another 


Easter is at hand. 
. 


The Declaration of American Dependence 


Paut L. BLaKELy, S. J. 


N the twentieth day of the jocund month of June, 
() the Honorable Asbury F. Lever, a representative 

in Congress from the formerly free and inde- 
pendent State of South Carolina, introduced a measure 
at which the stars paused in their courses. It bore, this 
measure, on the subject of peanuts, not “peanut politics,” 
but those succulent legumes known to botanists as the 
fruit of a trailing vine, arachis hypogaea, and to natives 
as “goobers.” Fish and railroads, oyster-banks and an- 
chors, tramps, navigable rivers and riots in the District 
of Columbia, fall readily, as all know, under the benign 
supervision of the Federal Government. Hitherto, how- 
ever, it has not been clearly recognized that the docile, 
uncomplaining peanut, beloved of elephants and small 
boys, had so imbibed the heady spirit of the sometime 
sovereign State of South Carolina, as to require the re- 
straining hand pertaining to the central government of 
a people who once made their own a musty document 
known as the Declaration of Independence. 

King Arthur and Excalibur have given way to the fifty- 
four centimetre, Roncesvalles is now merely a post for 
military observation, and in the course of a century, “in- 
dependence” has lost its first syllable. Will time swing 
backward in its flight, and with the paladin spirit of Ar- 
thur and Roncesvalles revivify our ancient Declaration 
of Independence? Too long have we turned our eyes 
towards the idol Statolatry, as to a shrine of healing; 
so long, perhaps, that the backward swing to sane ideals 
of the reconciliation of government with liberty can be 
effected only by the force of a revolution. “Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate,” wrote the rebels of 1776, “that gov- 
ernments long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes.’”” The men who appealed to Al- 
mighty God and to the judgment of posterity, held their 
action justified, inasmuch as they had long submitted to 
a series of planned events “all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over all these 
States.” Time has sustained their appeal. Their breth- 
ren, men-who, even to the captious and skeptical Jeffer- 





son, appeared as “so many demi-gods,” framed a.Con- 
stitution which in its reverence for God’s greatest gift to 
man, true liberty, has found no peer. 

Their task was not easy. They knew the futility of 
the Confederation, but the men who had rebelled against 
the tyranny of the House of Hanover had no mind to 
set up a tyranny of domestic growth. Their work was 
so to weld thirteen units of conflicting interests and dis- 
cordant counsels, that a firm central government might 
be established, without encroachment upon the rights of 
free men and independent communities. . The Constitu- 
tion with its first Ten Amendments, solved the difficulty 
by establishing the ground-principle of an “indestructible 
Union of indestructible States.” It created a general 
agent, the Federal Government, to act for all in matters 
affecting the common interests of the ratifying States. 
It enumerated and specified the powers conferred upon 
its creature, and set, as was thought, a sufficient guard 
against usurpation, by declaring that all powers not so 
conferred, that is, by enumeration and specification, were 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

The work of the framers of the Constitution was not 
perfect, and in one vitally essential aspect, perfection 
was not attained until the whole fabric had been welded 
on the anvil of war. The War between the States proved 
indeed, that the Union was, under the Constitution, in- 
destructible, but it did not prove, nor could it, that the 
States were mere “Departments” of the Federal Govern- 
ment. That the States retain all powers not delegated, 
and exercise, in their own sphere, a sovereignty as un- 
questioned as the sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the sphere described for it by the Constitution, 
was a first principle in the minds of the founders of this 
Republic. To them, Washington was not the source, but 
the repository of power. The Federal Government was 
not the creator of the States, but their creature. It was 
delegated to act for them; ordinarily in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Constitution; in all other events, as might 
be prescribed by three-fourths of their number. But the 
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Federal Government conferred upon them no power 
which they did not enjoy, and could take from them 
nothing that they did not willingly resign for the common 
good. Such was the theory, afterwards dimmed by pas- 
sions engendered in the Civil War, under which we took 
our place among the nations of the world as the cham- 
pions of rightful liberty, and such the theory under which 
we now exist as a Federal Republic. 

But today that theory has become so obscured by 
schemes “‘all having in direct object” to quote the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over all these States,” that the era of a 
despotism not attempted even by the Hanoverian mon- 
archs seems at hand. Governments, it has been well said, 
relinquish with difficulty powers once conferred, and 
seek to retain assumptions, tolerated for an emergency, 
long after the emergency has been safely passed. The 
most alarming sign of the decay of the spirit of American 
independence is the insistent tendency to shift to the 
Federal Government duties and rights which by the letter 
and temper of the Constitution belong to the States, 
coupled with the growing desire to foist upon the local 
community burdens which should be assumed by the in- 
dividual. The result of the first tendency is the destruc- 
tion of American constitutional government; of the 
second, the degradation of the individual. “Formerly 
we stood manfully on our own feet,” writes Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire, “and worked out the prob- 
lems of living for ourselves.” 


Now we shout to the Government for help. “ Passing the 
buck” has become a specialty with the American people. Par- 
ents hand the discipline of their children over to the public 
school. The citizen asks the municipality to take up the burdens 
that he should carry himself, and the municipality, evading the 
issue, appeals to the State, and the State in turn, calls on Con- 
gress in a loud voice. This nation is strong and rich because 
the men who made it so, were self-reliant and resourceful. 
They fought their own battles . . If thirty years ago 
legislators had proposed such measures as are common today, it 
would have been said they were insane. 


Thirty vears ago, the man who wanted a farm, worked 
for it; today, he looks to the Federal Government for 
help, and Representative Nolan introduces a bill looking 
towards a Federal law “to encourage home ownership, 
and to stimulate the buying and building of homes.” At 
this moment there are dozens of bills in Congress, to 
demonstrate how worthless a creature, in the mind of the 
sponsors of these bills, is the twentieth-century Ameri- 
can. As Senator Moses well says, all attempt to shift 
the burden of the individual upon the State, which in 
turn “passes the buck” to Congress. Representative 
Lever busies himself with peanuts; Representative Mc- 
Duffie has in mind the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Health; Senator Owen proposes a Federal 
Bureau of Nurses; and most dangerous of all, Senator 
Hoke Smith is bent on the establishment of an educa- 
tional dictatorship at Washington, an apt instrument of 
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propaganda, whereby a dominant political party at Wash- 
ington is enabled to fill the pork-barrels to overflowing, 
and worse, bind the children of the country in thraldom 
to the tyrannical Federal Government which it will ulti- 
mately establish. 

It is no defense to say that these changes are good or 
at least harmless, since the people can establish them if 
they so wish. Demos is a good deal of a fool at times, 
and often tolerates a leading about by the nose. It is 
true that if the people so wish, they can withdraw from 
the Federal Government the last shred of every power 
which it now possesses, or confer all power upon that 
Government. Three-fourths of the States could, if they 
so voted, vest in Congress the exclusive right to make all 
laws with reference to all cities and all States, so that 
there would no longer be any city or county or State 
government left; and they could, if they so desired, or- 
dain that Congress should be composed only of Seventh 
Day Adventists or Hard-Shell Baptists. Taking another 
line, they could abolish Congress and the Supreme Court 
and the Union and the President, wipe out all State lines, 
and set up a series of independent autocracies throughout 
the country, all equal, in geographical area, and other- 
wise. Yet no American would consider any of these 
alterations of the old Federal Constitution a triumph 
of human liberty, or the consummation of good govern- 
ment. 

The tendency, however, is not to weaken but to 
strengthen Washington, and in the process daily to write 
new clauses in our declaration of American dependence. 
In the end, if we are fortunate, we may reach the French 
“department” system, under which, as Fiske says, 
“people do not manage their own affairs, but they are 
managed for them by a hierarchy of officials with its head 
at Paris.” “If we Americans,” he continues, “were to 
set about giving to the State governments things that 
had better be done by counties and towns, and giving the 
Federal Government things to do that had better bé done 
by the States, it would not take many generations to dull 
the keen edge of our political capacity.” Were Fiske 
writing today, he would change his sequence of tenses, 
for as Senator King said in the course of a recent Con- 
gressional debate, “the struggle is now on,” and many 
of the outposts have been taken. 

The destruction of free government is not the work of a day 
or a year; and the knowledge of the centralizing tendencies 
among us should prompt every patriotic American to resist with 
courage every effort that will diminish the rights of the people 
and encompass the overthrow of local self-government. It is 
not the province even of the States to discharge the duties 
which must be met by the individual. There are certain duties 
which individuals must perform, if they would be a strong, 
progressive and free people. Even a benevolent State, in assum- 
ing these duties, is doing them a grievous harm and imperiling 
their liberties. It is easy for individuals to pass on to the 
State obligations which they should discharge, and it is likewise 
an easy thing for the States to abdicate their sovereign powers 
and permit the Federal Government to discharge their obliga- 
tions. 
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The Federal Government has no right to perform any task or 
assume any obligation which under our form of government 
belongs to the individual or to the State. Even if the individual 
or the State fails to discharge such obligation, it is nevertheless 
an infringement of individual right and State right for the Na- 
tional Government to intervene. Apathy by the individual or 
the State and refusal by either to perform their duties, must 
not be made the pretext by the Federal Government to transcend 
its powers and enter the domain of individual or State activity. 


The paragraph which I have ventured to italicize, con- 
tains a statement of good political science and sound 
ethics, which the Committee in charge of the Smith- 
Towner bill, the most dangerous present menace to 
American independence, will do well to ponder and heed. 
Senator King thus concludes his splendid speech for the 
preservation of American ideals of liberty. 


If lindividuals and the States] lack the spirit of liberty and 
progress, and are devoid of those qualities essential to preserve 
this Republic, the chances for the preservation of this Republic 
are not increased by usurpation of power on part of the Federal 
Government. The flower of liberty blooms in the hearts of 
men and the fruits of freedom are gathered from the homes and 
in the local communities, and find expression and development in 
strong and vigorous local self-governing communities. I am 
more interested in the preservation of the rights of individuals, 
in the maintenance, unimpaired of the powers of the respective 
States, than I am in building up a State Socialism or a strong 
central and paternalistic government. And I am deeply con- 
cerned in preventing the growth of an imperialistic form of 
Federal government, and in opposing extremes that seem to be 
carrying the people into dangerous nationalism. 


Every new Department at Washington means the crea- 

tion of a swarm of new officials, thus strengthening what 
former Justice Hughes has called “government by petty 
officials instead of by law,” and realizing John Fiske’s 
well-grounded fear of that day when the American 
people would be ruled “by prefects sent from Washing- 
ton.” Jefferson expressed the same apprehension in 
writing his disapproval of “ public servants, at such a 
distance, from under the eye of their constituents. 
The same circumstances by rendering detection impos- 
sible, will invite public agents to corruption, plunder 
and waste.” The price asked would be heavy, but pos- 
sibly the best manner of demonstrating the incompati- 
bility of the current craze for centralization with the 
spirit of genuine Americanism, thereby giving the 
people a fair chance to decide whether they prefer their 
new declaration of dependence to their old Declaration 
of Independence, lies in allowing the present craze to 
work its way even to corruption. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stante. 


Thus was stated by our fathers one cause of the an- 
cient Declaration of Independence. Possibly if that 
cause were again allowed to work its evil unhindered, 
the vision of our people might be quickened to discern 
in their present declaration of dependence, a slavery 
more degrading than limbs bound with chains. 
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The Catholic Students and Mission 
Crusade 
FLoyp KEELER 

N epoch-making event in the history of the 
A Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade was the con- 
' ference of the Units in the Province of Cin- 
cinnati which was held at Jasper College, Jasper, Ind., 
July 7-10. It is only a year ago that this movement was 
launched at a convention held in Techny, IIl., and in spite 
of the obstacles arising from the influenza epidemic and 
the turning over of many of our colleges to the S.A.T.C., 
it has spread throughout the country to such an extent 
that at this time a single ecclesiastical province has been 
able to hold a conference practically as large as the na- 
tional one of last year. 

Delegates from every affiliated Unit within the 
province and from a number of institutions not formally 
members of the Crusade assembled at Jasper, pursuant 
to a call issued by the students of St. Meinrad’s 
Seminary Unit, at the invitation of the National Execu- 
tive Board of the Crusade. After preliminary registra- 
tion and organization on Monday night, the proceedings 
opened Tuesday morning with a Solemn High Mass in 
honor of the Holy Ghost, celebrated by the Very Rev. 
Francis J. L. Beckman, S. T. D., President of Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chairman of 
the National Executive Board. Immediately after break- 
fast the conference was convened for its business, the 
hearing of papers written by several students and the 
drafting of a district constitution. The papers consti- 
tuted a well-ordered treatment of the Crusade and its 
future and were the basis for much profitable discussion 
by delegates and visitors. The titles and authors were 
as follows: “The Crusade and Its Organization,” by 
Mr. Frank A. Thill, Secretary of the National Executive 
Board; “Possibilities of the Crusade,” by Rev. Norbert 
Spitzmesser, O. S. B., representative of the Academy of 
the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind. ; “The Field 
Secretary,” by Mr. Glenn F. Walker, representative of 
the Convent and Academy of Loretto, Loretto, Ky.; 
“Mission Work of the Units,” a discussion of method 
and means, by Mr. William C. Havey, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind.; “Crusade Work in the 
Parochial Schools,” by Rev. J. P. Hayden, representative 
of Mt. St. Joseph’s Convent and Academy, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Ky.; “Relation of the Crusade to the Mission 
Societies,” by Frater William A. Ross, S. V. D., St. 
Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. and “The Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade and Vocations’ by Frater 
Joseph P. Murphy, S. V. D., of St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Ill. 

The depth of thought displayed in these papers was 
a good indication of the spirit shown throughout the 
whole conference—the confidence and buoyancy of 
youth, coupled with a mature sense of responsibility and 
a large degree of trustworthiness. This was particu- 
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larly evidenced too, in the discussions and especially in 
the constitution which was finally adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the Crusade in the District. It is brief but 
comprehensive, provides for a supreme directing officer, 
who is known as the district manager, but at the same 
time leaves the Units absolutely autonomous in carrying 
out their plans. The district manager is to act on his 
own initiative, except that in matters of national con- 
cern, he is to consult with the Executive Board, and 
has for his assistants a corps of Unit secretaries who 
will aid him in promoting the interests of the Crusade. 
The conference was particularly fortunate in securing 
for the office of district manager, the Rev. J. Pascal 
Hayden of Kentucky, a newly-ordained priest whose 
zealous work last year as president of St. Meinrad’s 
Seminary Unit, had much to do with the success of the 
Crusade in the whole province and particularly with the 
success of this conference. 

In the informal discussions much was learned about 
the methods of mission work adopted in the different 
Units, and the broad scope of Crusade activity was 
brought out. “Missions” in the broadest sense of the 
term, ranging all the way from penny collections for the 
Holy Childhood to social service in the form of Big 
Brother movements fall within its range and many re- 
markable achievements are already recorded in the dif- 
ferent Units. In addition to these more tangible results, 
and indeed, energizing and supporting them all, is the 
offering of prayer and spiritual works for the success 
of the movement, which is carried on continually, es- 
pecially by members of religious Orders and Congrega- 
tions as their great contribution to the cause. Several 
Units have been formed among the novices and postu- 
lants of our Sisterhoods and in the novitiates of male 
Religious Orders, which are rendering great assistance in 
this way. 

The Crusade is not a collecting agency; this point was 
emphasized over and over at Jasper as it has been con- 
tinually throughout its whole existence. Its purpose was 
well summarized in a statement made by the chairman of 
the conference, Rev. Mr. Reinwand of St. Meinrad’s, 
during the course of his opening address. “The work- 
ing of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade,” he said, 
“does not interfere with any other missionary society, 
nor does it help any particular one. Its aim is to ob- 
struct none, and to help all. For this reason, to enlist 
all institutions of higher learning in the cause of the mis- 
sions, both foreign and domestic, is the aim of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade.” That the Crusade 
is loyally carrying out this catholic and impartial pro- 
gram is being recognized by many of the principal mis- 
sionary societies of the country. That its aims must 
benefit all existing societies and push forward the mis- 
sionary work of the Church in every way is also recog- 
nized by them, and they have shown their good-will 
in very practical ways. The Catholic Missionary Union 
has housed the office of the National Field Secretary 
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and made a generous grant of money which has prac- 
tically supported the Crusade during its first year; the 
Society of the Divine Word gave of its substance and of 
the time of some of its ablest men to start the movement, 
called the first convention at Techny, and at the Jasper 
conference, through its provincial, the Very Rev. J. A. 
Burgmer, made a generous donation to assist in the work 
for the ensuing year. The Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Society of America has shown its sympathetic interest in 
releasing one of its professors, the Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son, S. T. D., to visit as many of the institutions of 
higher learning as possible during the coming year, in 
order to present the message of the Crusade to them. 
In time the small tax of twenty-five cents per capita 
which the Crusader exacts of members will be ample 
to support all its expenses, but for the present the gen- 
erous recognition of its purposes by the missionary 
societies is most timely and is deeply appreciated. 

Not all was business at the Jasper conference, the 
evening sessions were given to more informal discussions 
and addresses by the various visitors. The Jasper or- 
chestra under the leadership of Father Bernard, O. S. B., 
rendered delightful selections from classical and popular 
compositions between each of the other numbers. 

Among the visitors present were the Very Rev. J. A. 
Burgmer, S. T. D., Provincial of the Society of the Di- 
vine Word, Very Rev. F. J. L. Beckman, S. T. D., Rec- 
tor of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Rev. R. J. 
Markham, S. T. D., Spiritual Director of Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Rev. J. L. Ott, S. M., of St. Mary’s 
College, Dayton, Ohio, who acted also as Moderator of 
the conference, Rev. John Handly, C. S. P., of Chicago, 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S. T. D., of Maryknoll, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., Rev. Jos. S. Reiner, S. J., of St. Xavier’s 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. Joseph Molitor, D. D., 
of the Josephinum Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, Rev. 
Benedict Brown, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Rev. 
Bernard Heichelbach, O. S. B., Rector of Jasper College, 
Mr. Frank A. Thill, Secretary of the National Execu- 
tive Board, and Mr. Floyd Keeler, National Field Secre- 
tary. All, delegates and visitors, came away from Jasper 
with a vivid knowledge of what traditional Benedictine 
hospitality means and a feeling that in every way an 
historic event in the new missionary movement in 
the Catholic Church in America had just been held. 
The future of the Crusade seems now very bright indeed 
and great things are expected from it within the coming 
twelve months. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The Doctrine of Evolution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of your writers in America for June 21, sees fit to set 
forth an unqualified condemnation of the doctrine of evolution 
in the course of his article, “ The Church in the Crisis.” He con- 
cludes that “ The Catholic sees therefore that evolutionism finds 
its logical end in Pantheism.” We are also told in the course 
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that “Catholics hold that species are fixed and 
unchangeable.” This is most interesting. It is at least con- 
sistent with other utterances that I have observed in your pub- 


of the article 


heation on other occasions. 

After reading the article referred to, I open “The Problem 
of Evolution” by Father Erich Wasmann, S. J., and read with 
interest his statement that “I am firmly convinced that the doc- 
trine of evolution, considered as a scientific hypothesis and 
theory, is not at variance with the Christian theory of life, al- 
though the contrary is often asserted.” After explaining that 
accommodation to the life of ants has in all probability led to 
the formation of new species, genera and families among their 
guests, the learned author concludes as follows: “The oft-re- 
peated assertion of the upholders of the theory of permanence, 
that variation by way of accommodation only produces abnormal 
form within the species, is thus seen to be false” (p. 14). I note 
also that the book quoted from bears the imprimatur of the 
Church. And yet “Catholics hold that species are fixed and 
unchangeable.” 

In another publication by the same learned author, also having 
the imprimatur, he explains how in his opinion this trans- 
formation of species has been brought about by a gradual vari- 
ation of organisms combined with “sudden, saltatory variations.” 
Father P. F. Coakley, after a careful study of St. Augustine, 
concluded that it was the belief of that learned divine that 


God, simultaneously with the creation of the world, cre- 
ated all living things, not in the perfect species now known 
to us, but in certain primordial forms, from which, in the 
course of ages, under the administration of Providence 
operating through secondary causes, all existing organisms 
are evolved. 

Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, a writer familiar to all Catholics, 
informs us that “It seems to be quite clear that, amongst plants 
at least, new elementary species are produced, and that the 
history of some of these is quite well known and quite unmis- 
takeable.” Although the advocacy of the formation of the body 
of the first man by evolution has been discouraged by the Roman 
ecclesiastical authorities, it. has not, according to the statement 
of Sir Bertram Windle in another of his works, received any 
public official censure from any of the Roman Congregations. 


Hence, says he: 


Should real proof of the original evolution of man’s 
body ever come to light—which does not seem likely at 
present—the Church would have no difficulty in accepting 
that opinion, as she is not committed in any irrevocable 
manner to the opposite doctrine. (The Church and Sci- 
ence, p. 387). 

A little less dogmatic opposition to the theory of evolution would 
seem to be proper in view of the opinions of those Catholic 
scientists who have given years to the study of the subject. 

R. L. McWIrtiaMs. 


San Francisco. 


Calumnies Against France 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of the by-products of the Proliibition movement appears 
to be a campaign of vituperation against France and things 
France uses alcoholic 


French. The lesson, of course, is plain. 
drinks. But French morals are universally corrupt. Therefore 
France must be reformed by being made “dry.” Since the 


Catholic Church cannot save France by making her “ dry,” 
this work must be done by Protestantism. I give a few ex- 
tracts from the Voice, of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, June, 
1919. “E. D. P.” writes 
When anyone says to you that the French drink wine and 
are sober, that the French handling of the liquor problem 
is the correct way, ask him if he would like to substitute 


French moral standards for those of America. Ask him 
what he thinks of the ignorance of the French peasant, 
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of the failure of each rural generation to achieve a real 
advance in living conditions over the generation which pre- 
ceded it, of the wide-spread immorality, so revolting in its 
forms. In the evenings, on the leading boulevards, etc. It 
is the American spirit of sterner morality which prevents 
similar conditions in this country, and out of that same spirit 
comes Prohibition. Out of the French spirit comes the cus- 
tom of wine-drinking. ‘ The Catholic Church dare 
not attack the French liquor interests because the position 
of Catholicism is so shaky in France that it must fear any 
hostile influence, great or small. France must fight the 
forces of evil for its life, and must do so without the assist- 
ance of a strong Protestant church. The French people will 
lose unless they have the direct and vigorous assistance of 
American Christianity. And if they lose, we must look to 
ourselves or we will be in danger. I had, also, been 
given to understand that disreputable districts of Paris were 
barred to the American soldier. The truth is that one dis- 
trict of Paris is seemingly just about as disreputable as 
any other street in that city is, so far as vicious temptation 
is concerned, worse than almost the worst street in America. 


Deets Pickett, Research Secretary of the same Board of Public 
Morals, informs us that he has returned with “what is, I 
think, the greatest variety and quantity of European temperance 
material that ever crossed the waters.” All of which is soon 
to be exploded in the vast campaign to make France “dry” 
by making her Methodist. 

It is this sort of thing that is now being spread broadcast 
among our simple country people. There is no need of any 
defense of French morals; the French people themselves are 
perfectly capable of giving the world a true estimate of their 
virtues and their failings. This vituperation is just one more 
brand thrown on the fire of anti-Catholic calumny. Many edu- 
cated people who now support the Evangelical offensive in 
France might be more chary of doing so, if they were aware 
what contempt for France was implied in it. It is especially 
desirable that the leaders of Catholic thought in France should 
be more aware than appears to be the case of the contemptible 
spirit of these fanatics. Even those Frenchmen whose 
“ Catholicism is very shaky” will hardly submit to hearing the 
best street in Paris classed below the worst dive in America. 
Cannot those of us who have friends or relatives in France 
make every attempt to bring this matter to their cognizance? 
And lest they think, as an intelligent person naturally would 
think, that such shallow reasoning is too childish to be worth 
noticing, let us try to make them realize the deadly earnestness 
and power for harm, political, religious and moral, of the men 
and the interests who deliberately put this propaganda in cir- 
culation. 


Ridge, Md. JoHN La Farce, S.J. 


Catholic Organization 


To The Editor of AMERICA: 

The communications, published in America during the past 
two months, of M. J. O’Connell, Father Coakley, Joseph Rogers 
and F. J. D., while instructive, interesting and explanatory of the 
causes of our lack of big, safe, initiative and aggressive leaders 
leave us just where we were. The main question is: Are we 
going to act or continue to drift? There is at present the menace 
of the Smith-Towner Educational bill. It menaces the rights of 
God, in the education of the young, the parents and the States, 
insidiously striving as it does, to substitute the world-condemned 
Prussian system of supremacy over the education of future citi- 
zens. AMERICA and many other Catholic weeklies have been dis- 
cussing the dangers of the bill but there is no organized effort in 
opposition to its advocates. Our lack of leaders and organization 
is woful to contemplate. The Federation of Catholic Societies is 
not holding a convention this year. 

Our 19,000,000 Catholics are a minority, but we have all the 
rights of citizens guaranteed unto us under the Constitution of 
the United States. With a potential 3,600,000 votes, which may be 
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doubled if all the women vote, the Catholics are entirely unor- 
ganized to protect their interests. Such a multitude of voters are 
not looked upon, do not constitute what the politicians call a 
“vote” because inarticulate and unorganized to express them- 
selves while “a few but vigorously articulate and well-organized 
enemies” can, in the apt phrase of the day, “put it over” on them. 
Voters who profess the Catholic Faith are bound in conscience 
to consider God’s rights and interests when voting. Do they 
think of God and vote accordingly? No! They are Democrats, 
or Republicans, or party men when they vote. They leave it to 
God to correct their mistake although God has given them reason, 
knowledge, intelligence and judgment to use them. 

Let us hope and pray, but in the meantime endeavor to have 
the Archbishops and Bishops in their meeting at Washington in 
September, in pursuance of the suggestion of the special delegate 
of the Holy Father, Archbishop Cerretti, made a few months ago, 
take some action with regard to Catholic laymen along the lines 
suggested by the late lamented Archbishop Ireland at the close 
of the Catholic Congress in 1889 as quoted by M. J. O’Connell 
in the June 14 issue of AMERICA. 

Father Henry Woods, S. J., stated in “The Church in the Cri- 
sis” in the June 14 issue of America, “The Church is not called 
upon to be a leader in social works as such,” but its Catholic lay- 
men should under the guidance of the Church lead in Catholic 
civic and social works. The new economic reconstruction pro- 
gram proposed by the Bishops’ manifesto and so closely followed 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ opens up the 
dawn of a new world, new thoughts, new economic principles 
which are going to affect deeply the lives, fortunes and happiness 
of the Catholic people and they should be ready for it with or- 
ganization and leaders that shall lead. 

Suffern, N. Y. T. J. Ditton. 


One or Twenty? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reply to an article with the above caption, which appeared 
in AMERICA, in its issue of July 5, and was written by F. L. 
Happel, M. A., I would say: “ Twenty.” Want of space will 
not admit full discussion of the question. But here Mr. Hap- 
pel is quite right when he suggests an official or central Catholic 
newspaper which would furnish the stereotyped news of the 
world, able editorials, and well-chosen stories for the local 
weeklies, because, as he tells us, his plan would enable the 
ordinary publisher to furnish a respectable paper at a minimum 
cost, which is one of the main things needed in this country 
to make the Catholic press what it should be. 

Those who have given the Catholic newspaper impartial and 
mature thought during the past forty years will not dispute the 
claim that the efficiency of the Catholic press depends mostly 
upon the local paper, although the large or metropolitan paper 
has an important place in the Catholic field, which would be 
emphasized by the means proposed by Mr. Happel when he 
suggests furnishing stereotyped plates for the local papers, The 
phrase: “Give us fewer and better Catholic newspapers,” is 
out of date; the time has passed for experimenting with that 
plan; it has been tried out and has always proved a 
failure. On the other hand, we should strive not only to pro- 
vide means for good Catholic newspapers, but means by which 
we can reasonably expect every Catholic family to become a 
subscriber, and the local paper is one of the best means to 
accomplish this. 

Mr. Happel mentions St. Joseph, Mo., as one of the twenty 
cities. Suppose it be granted that Chicago would be the chosen 
city for a national or Central Western Catholic paper which 
would buy up all the local papers, how many subscribers would 
that paper be able to obtain in St. Joseph, if no other Catholic 
paper were expected to come to this city? If it did well, it 


‘would perhaps obtain 250 subscribers; if it did excellently well 
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perhaps 300 or 400 subscribers. Normally the local paper should 
have from 3,000 to 5,000 subscribers. What about the 2,700 or 
4,500 persons, who are quite satisfied with the secular dailies 
and think they do not need a Catholic newspaper? There are 
comparatively few Catholics who subscribe for Catholic news- 
papers, unless they are published in the locality in which they 
live, or are personally solicited to do so. 

The local paper has a value all its own. At the Baltimore 
Convention of the National Federation of Catholic Societies I 
had the honor of being one of the committee on resolutions. 
I introduced the resolution on the Catholic press; and insisted 
that the local Catholic paper should have the preference. Others 
of the committee insisted that the word “diocesan” should 
replace that of “local.” One of the bishops on the committee 
who was my most ardent opponent asked: “Is not the diocesan a 
local paper?” I answered and said: “ Suppose here in Balti- 
more we have an excellent diocesan paper, the best in fact that 
one could wish for, and suppose that twenty-five miles from 
here there is a city of 25,000 inhabitants, and forty miles from 
here there is another city of 40,000 inhabitants, and suppose, 
moreover, that this excellent diocesan paper has 250 subscribers 
in the former, and 500 subscribers in the latter city; would 
that not be a good patronage for this excellent diocesan paper? 
Would the citizens of those cities, except the actual subscribers 
and readers of the paper, know of its existence. What in- 
fluence would it have, outside of those subscribers, on local 
affairs, whether commercial, political, religious or social? “I 
understand your point,” said the bishop, “ have the word ‘local’ 
put in the resolution. 

The local paper is most important; it is the natural organ 
and assistant of the parish priest; not only is it respected by 
the neighbors, whether Catholic or not, it is a reminder of 
things Catholic and a constant advertisement of the existence 
of the Catholic Church in that locality. It is esteemed and 
respected by the merchants and their employees, by those 
who advertise in it or subscribe for it, and by many others who 
know it to be an institution of the locality, and more particu- 
larly by the politicians. Representatives and other local officers 
are very little concerned about papers published hundreds of 
miles distant, even if they know there are a few subscribers 
to such papers in their districts. In other words, the local 
Catholic newspaper is the logical organ of defense for the 
Catholic Church, and its institutions. 

We have had much experience during the past fifty years. 
Those who have observed the various activities of noted men 
and societies during that period have had considerable schooling 
as to what would be the best method, or plan of action. All 
of them, or nearly all, agree that rousing the laity to an in- 
terest in Catholic literature, especially the Catholic newspaper, 
is of paramount importance. But how to bring this about 
seems to be the undecided question. Experience and observa- 
tion of what has been accomplished indicate quite clearly, that 
in this country we need a recognized leader and an established 
plan. Unless we have these, all will be piece-meal and plural, 
the work will differ in different localities, and new experiments 
will be tried, and results will be only partial. We have had 
great men who did much, and the final outcome is well known. 

The lay propaganda for the Catholic press has proved the 
best solution of the question. In this country no project suc- 
ceeds to any great extent, unless it is promoted under the 
proper authority and a central head. For the proper support 
and circulation of the Catholic press, we need first of all, such 
a head or bureau, managed by one who has given the subject 
fundamental, mature and prudent study. To make it a per- 
petual institution and a success, it should be under the united 
support and authority of the Hierarchy, the Catholic Federa- 
tion and the Catholic press. 


St. Joseph, Mo. R. WILLMAN. 
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Federal Prohibition and the Mass 

HE clause inserted by the House Committee in the 

Prohibition bill, intended to safeguard the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, while not wholly satisfactory, is better than 
nothing. Federal Prohibition of the extreme type now 
advocated by the fanatics in power, and the right to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice without fear of interference 
from the Federal revenue officers, are essentially incom- 
patible. As the fanatics will soon discover, the only way 
of succeeding in their plans, lies in forbidding under the 
death penalty the growth or manufacture of any sub- 
stance from which alcohol can be distilled. Hence, their 
next attempt will probably be directed against the heinous 
practice of cultivating grapes, and in any event, from the 
moment that the Prohibition regulations, sometimes called 
laws,” begin to operate, the clergy may expect an 
almost daily increasing difficulty in obtaining wine for 
the celebration of the Mass. 

The clause as introduced by Mr. Igoe of Missouri pro- 
vides that “ nothing in this title shall be held to apply to 
the manufacture, sale, importation, possession or dis- 
tribution of wine for sacramental purposes, except sec- 
tions 6 and 10 hereof, and the sections of this act pre- 
scribing penalties for the violations of either of said 
sections.” As the New York press has noted, many 
sections of the bill as now written are far from clear, 
and it is quite possible that in practice, Mr. Igoe’s excep- 
tions will amount to very little. The manufacturer, 
seller and purchaser of the wine, must be designated by 
the head of the particular religious organization using 
sacrificial wine, and the clergyman wishing to purchase 
wine must present a certificate signed either by the head 
of his ecclesiastical organization, or by some officer duly 
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appointed by him. Section 6 provides that all permits 
to purchase wine must be obtained from the commis- 
sioner, and further 


All permits to purchase liquor shall, among other things, 
specify the quantity and kind to be purchased, and the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used, and shall not be in force more 
than ten days from the day of its issuance. . All per- 
mits shall be in writing, dated when issued, and signed by the 
commissioner or his authorized agent. It shall among other 
things, give the name and address of the person to whom it 
is issued, and of those who are permitted to do the authorized 
acts. It shall designate and limit the acts that are performed, 
and the time and place when and where such acts may be per- 
formed. No permit shall be issued until a verified, written 
application shall have been made therefor, setting forth the 
qualification of the applicant, and the purpose for which the 
liquor is to be used, together with such other facts as shall show 
that the permit may properly be granted. 

The commissioner may prescribe the form of all permits and 
applications and the facts to be set forth therein. Before any 
permit is granted, the commissioner may require a bond in such 
form and amount as he may prescribe, to insure compliance 
with the terms of the permit, and the provisions of this title. 


These wearisome and difficult technicalities may sat- 
isfy some of our Prohibitionist brethren of the milder 
variety. To others, however, they seem to mark the 
beginning of the era in which the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass can be made to depend on the favor 
of an internal revenue officer. As Representative R. F. 
McKiniry said in the House: 


One of the most dangerous and subtle provisions of this act 
is its interference with the exercise of his religious duties by 
a minister or priest of those great religions which have existed 
for centuries as the bulwarks of civilization. It places in the 
hands of a governmental official the control of the sacramental 
use of wine, and a violation of any technical provision of this 
act, or of any State act, no matter how slight, no matter how 
lacking in criminal intent, can prevent such a priest from ex- 
ercising his right to celebrate the Divine services required by 
his conscience and his church. 


But we cannot have Prohibition by law in its logical 
working out, and that freedom of religious worship with 
which Congress is forbidden to interfere. If it comes 
to a choice between Prohibition and the Mass, it is 
not the Mass that will be protected. The sooner we 
realize this fact, the clearer will the way be made for a 
return to comparative sanity. 


Emphatically, “ The Same Old Bill” 


PRESS association which prefixes “ Catholic” to 

its incorporated title, has lately essayed a disquisi- 
tion on the Smith-Towner bill. The effort is not happy. 
The bill now under consideration is not, according to 
this press association, the iniquitous measure offered at 
the last session of Congress. Its promoters allege “ very 
justly ” that it is quite a new bill. This allegation is true 
to a certain extent, but, unfortunately, the press associa- 
tion neither appends the two bills in parallel columns, nor 
suggests that they be read for comparison. The new bill 
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certainly has a new number, and in this respect is novel. 
It is also somewhat shorter, and this is an improvement, 
for the verbiage of the old bill was excessive. F inally, 
the paper on which it is printed seems a trifle inferior to 
the old stock. Otherwise, it is most emphatically, as 
Senator Smith himself has confessed over his own sig- 
nature, “ the same old bill.” 

This conclusion is not a matter of opinion, but of fact. 
Word for word, the titles of the two bills are the same. 
The old bill provided for the creation of a Department 
of Education, with a Secretary of Education, having a 
seat in the Cabinet; this is likewise the specific purpose 
of the new Smith-Towner bill. In detail, the old bill 
enumerated the instruction of illiterates, the American- 
ization of the immigrant, the partial payment of teachers’ 
salaries, the extension of the school term and higher 
standards of teaching, new rural schools, the promotion 
of physical and health education, and the preparation of 
teachers, as the interests to be controlled by the Secre- 
tary of Education. The new bill includes these activities, 
and adds “the extension and adaptation of public libra- 
ries for educational purposes.”’ Each bill discriminates 
against all educational institutions founded and main- 
tained by private effort; the first bill explicitly, the 
second, by omitting to include them among the schools 
which may share in Federal appropriations. Most im- 
portant of all, under the terms of each bill, that detest- 
able, un-American despot, an educational dictator, is 
created. The new bill as well as the old, constitutes a 
judge, sitting to decide with finality the fitness of the 
respective States to conduct their schools as they think 
best, and that judge is the Secretary of Education. 

Again, this conclusion is not a matter of opinion or of 
sentiment, but of fact as disclosed by a comparison of 
the two bills. “Look at ’em, gentlemen,” roared the 
immortal Webster to a jury perplexed by the legal refine- 
ments of the learned Choate, who had argued to prove 
that two car-wheels, as alike as two peas, were totally 
dissimilar. “Look at ’em” is the sufficient answer to 
all arguments that the new Smith-Towner bill differs in 
any essential respect from its unhallowed predecessor. 
Incidentally, the press association which has aligned 
itself with Choate, should either secure a less easily 
gullible reporter at Washington, or announce itself 
plainly as a purveyor of fiction. 


The Teleplione in England 


HE voice of the government-ownership advocate 

is still heard in the land. It takes all kinds of people 
to make up a world, and this, probably, is the reason why 
some Americans still favor the plan of saddling upon 
the Government work for which experience has shown 
the Government to be sadly unfit, and for which it has 
no constitutional writ. “ People dat’s sot,” as Mark 
Twain’s old darky remarked, “ dey stays sot,” and noth- 
ing will move them, not even the palpable results of the 
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Government’s excursion, but not at excursion rates, into 
the railway, telegraph and telephone world. The very 
Congressman who suggested this excursion as a war- 
measure, now openly confesses that he suggested a mis- 
taken policy; but even he does not know precisely how 
the evil is to be undone. One fact alone is certain; the 
Government cannot continue to operate the railroads, 
and escape piling up a debt that will strain, if it does 
not break, the financial resources of even so wealthy a 
country as the United States. 

“ Federalization of the roads ”’ is part of the huge plan 
now actively engineered in this country, gradually to 
replace our supposedly republican form of government 
by a series of paternalistic and Socialistic bureaus. Apart 
from other considerations, the United States is too ex- 
tensive a country to be governed in this manner. Gov- 
ernment ownership, or government control, of public 
utilities has never worked successfully on a large scale, 
on the Continent or in Great Britain; with us, as expe- 
rience has demonstrated, the chance of success is even 
smaller. Not only are expenditures greater, but the 
service, as a rule, is vastly inferior. A writer in the 
London Telegraph shows how miserably the government 
telephone system has failed in Great Britain, a country in 
comparison with our own, small, compact and highly 
centralized. 


Nationalization has come to be the catchword of 
the hour with certain classes in the community. Nationaliza- 
tion of the land, nationalization of the railways, nationaliza- 
tion of the mines, nationalization of the banks, and nationali- 
zation of the drink traffic, all have their advocates. The forth- 
coming Labor Conference will vote blindly and unanimously 
for some of these, the delegates knowing little of what is in- 
volved, and the people who sent them knowing less. And yet 
they have the nationalization of the telephone under their very 
eyes. The State, a few years ago, destroyed private competi- 
tion in the telephone system, as it destroyed it in telegraphy 
and the postal system. The business world knows the result. 
Our telephone system is the least efficient of any country in 
the world. Besides being very unsatisfactory, it is also 
very dear. The glowing promises which were so freely made 
at the time that the old National Telephone Company was taken 
over, have never materialized. 


One thing stands in the way of further intrusion by 
the Government into the operation of public utilities and 
that is the high cost of living. Taxes are high and are 
going higher, and the Government which once timidly 
thought in millions now boldly computes its annual ex- 
penses in terms of tens of billions. We are rather an 
impulsive people, in many ways, but a good blow on 
the pocket-book is an excellent cure for this kind of 
insanity. 


Bigotry in Alabama 
HE Legislature of Alabama is concerned over the 
T educational problem in the State. It should be, for 
the literacy figures of Alabama are not edifying. Yet 
Alabama is not worrying about illiteracy. It is deeply 
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concerned over private institutions, convents, monasteries, 
seminaries,” Houses of the Good Shepherd 
and so on. The Montgomery Advertiser declares that 
the three bills introduced last month relative to inspec- 
tion of private institutions, “are aimed especially at those 


“sectarian 


institutions owned, controlled or conducted by the 
Catholic Church.” What is worrying the Solons in 
Alabama is the Catholic convent. In 1915 the same 


trouble was found with these legislators. They were 
not concerned with legislation, but they were concerned 
with busybodying, using petty prattle about involuntary 
servitude and forcible detention in institutions. 

Georgia and Florida have a touch of the same ail- 
ment. It is bigotry pure and simple, and the sunny 
South never seems to get enough of the sunlight of 
truth to be able to see straight in things Catholic. The 
southern encampments made it clear to those safe and 
sane patriots who were engaged in legislating while 
soldiers were drilling and training in their land that 
Catholicism was rather strongly represented in khaki 
ranks. Catholic patriotism evidenced in strong propor- 
tions of voluntary enlistments during the war period and 
filling Alabama and other southern States with Catholic 
soldiers should have taught the benighted folk a lesson. 
It has done no such thing. At least the legislators of 
Alabama have not learned the lesson, else the Convent 
Inspection bills, hypocritically veiled under educational 
terminology, would not even be considered by a group 
of Americans who are being paid to legislate and not 
to meddle in a privacy that is as sacred as is the privacy 
of the home. 

The convents and other Catholic institutions: of 
Alabama have nothing to fear from inspection. No bolts 
or bars forbid the friendly visitor or the sincere inquirer 
from entering in to see and to learn. Southern woman- 
hood has been molded by the gentle hands and pure 
hearts of those who have sacrificed their lives to clois- 
tral seclusion that they might keep alive the ideals of 
womanhood in the souls of youth, non-Catholic as well 
as Catholic. In reward for such sacrifice that means 
so much for Alabama’s citizenship the breath of 
cowardly suspicion rises from legislative halls and a 
deliberate drive is made at the sanctity of the home. 
It should be resisted to the utmost, this un-American 
meddlesomeness that has its source in bigotry. The 
nun in her cloister is every inch a citizen. Her home 
is her convent. The legislature of Alabama has no 
more right to pry into its privacy than it has to pry into 
the privacy of the homes of any other class of citizens. 
Certainly no private institution promoting the interests of 
the State and caring for the wards of the State should 
resent inspection by the State. But the convent is not 
an institution, it is a home. And if Alabama’s citizen- 
ship is worthy of the name it should voice its protest 
against this invasion of private right. It should make it 
clear to its legislators that the privacy of the home is 
a basic right of American liberty that can be invaded 
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only at the peril of the invader. American liberty means 
that or else our charter of liberties is a scrap of paper. 


‘‘Have You Eaten?” 

RAVELERS tell us that when one Chinese meets 

another, he does not open the conversation as we 
do, by making a series of perfectly obvious remarks 
about the weather, but expresses at once the thought 
that is uppermost in the minds of those who live in a 
country where food is nearly always scarce by asking 
solicitously, “Have you eaten?” If his neighbor says 
yes, the inquirer, showing even greater concern, persists : 
“But have you eaten full up?” Rarely, no doubt, can the 
Celestial thus questioned reply truthfully that he has 
indeed “ eaten full up,” for while chop-sticks abound in 
China, sufficient food on which to use them is often 
lacking. 

Unless the cost of table commodities goes down in 
this country before winter, perhaps that Oriental form 
of greeting will become quite common here also. For 
food, according to the June report of the Bureau of 
Labor statistics, cost in April, 1919, eighty-five per cent 
more than in April, 1913. During those six years 
several of the most necessary articles of- food have 
actually more than doubled in price. Flour, for example, 
went up 108 per cent, potatoes 107, and bacon I14. 
Steak has had a 72 per cent increase in price since 1913, 
lamb 98, and milk 70. With such soaring prices as 
those the wonder is how the poor manage to secure at 
all the food that keeps them strong enough to work, 
tor though wages seem higher now than before the war, 
in reality they are lower, for the purchasing power of a 
dollar this year is probably represented by about forty 
cents. So what were once considered the “necessaries 
of life” threaten to become before long its “luxuries.” 

A certain carter had just succeeded in teaching his 
horse to subsist on nothing but sawdust when that un- 
grateful animal, it will be recalled, suddenly died. In 
like manner the millionaire packers, grain-cornerers, 
dairymen, and other capitalists whom the four years of 
war have made past-masters in the gentle art of profit- 
eering, are perhaps congratulating themselves on having 
taught the poor how to do without such luxuries as meat 
and bread and milk. As unlike as possible, however, 
to the carter’s patient horse that died of starvation, the 
world’s humble toilers instead of meekly giving up the 
ghost while the food-profiteers-fatten on the wealth they 
wring from the moderately well-to-do, are justly de- 
manding, strong in their sense of class-consciousness, 
that the governments of the world shall at once pass 
and enforce laws that will*prevent great trusts from 
keeping up beyond the poor man’s reach the price of 
foodstuffs. If the State refuses to right this crying 
wrong, Socialism and Bolshevism will suggest to the 
desperate toiler their so-called remedy for the evil and 
the whole world may eventually reach the present con- 
dition of Russia. 
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Literature | 


OF FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. 

ARION CRAWFORD may be said to have entered long 

ere this the ranks of the “standards.” He is not merely 

one of the best and most skilful of American story-tellers— 
he has also the distinction of being the first to have popularized 
the Catholic novel among cultured English-speaking readers. 
This is not to connect his name even for a moment with the 
painstaking and highly serious “novel with a purpose”—or as 
it is too often, the purpose with a novel attached. On the con- 
trary, he heartily disliked the novel with a purpose, preferring 
that his own work should be considered rather as a “ pockei 
theater.’ But he did take the Faith for granted in his books, 
just as “ John Oliver Hobbes” (Mrs. Craigie) and Henry Har- 
land later took it for granted, or as “John Ayscough” and 
several others are taking it today. He wrote neither to edify 
nor to condemn, but rather to reveal life as lived chiefly, but 
not exclusively, by a Catholic people. And that he did reveal 
at least the heart of that—by Anglo-Saxons—most-loved and 
least understood of countries, Italy, is to his everlasting credit. 
But en passant, he revealed a good many other interesting 


“ 


things besides. 

Francis Marion Crawford was an admirable type of what is 
now called Americanization: he was so delightful and harmo- 
nious a mixture of many customs and nationalities. He was 
born at Bagni de Lucca, Tuscany, August 2, 1854, his father 
being the distinguished American sculptor (of Irish descent), 
Thomas Crawford, and his mother a sister of Julia Ward Howe. 
His own sister Mary, like himself a convert later on to Catholi- 
cism, was to become the widely-known “diplomatist’s wife,” Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. 

The family was resident in Italy because of the father’s art 
work, but when Marion was twelve years old he was sent to 
the United States and entered at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. Later on he became a student of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and this truly cosmopolitan education was continued at 
Heidelberg and Rome. He had always a phenomenal facility 
for languages and a native literary gift; but he seems to have 
done nothing more strenuous than occasional newspaper cor- 
respondence until 1879, when financial reverses brought him to 
a choice of enlisting in the British army or else becoming edi- 
tor of the Jndian Herald at Allahabad. He took the latter 
course: made himself proficient in Oriental languages, and gath- 
ered during his residence in India material for his first roman- 
tic novel, “ Mr. Isaacs.” 

This was published in 1882, and won almost immediate suc- 
cess. It was followed by “Dr. Claudius” in 1883. And the 
next year, which also saw Marion Crawford’s marriage to Eliza- 
beth, a daughter cof General Berdan, brought the first of his Ital- 
ian stories, “A Roman Singer.” From this time until the end 
his record is one of enormous creativeness and versatility. 
The “American Politician” was followed in 1886 by “ Zoro- 
aster,” a study of ancient Persia. After “ Marzio’s Crucifix” 
came the Turkish tale of “ Paul Patoff” and—that same year! 
—the beginning of his most famous series, “ Saracinesca.” 
“With the Immortals,” “Greifenstein” and “The Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance” continued this prolific lineage, which by 
1891 has reached “ Khaled” and “The Witch of Prague.” Be- 
fore writing this latter novel, Mrs. Fraser tells us that her 
brother personally visited Bohemia and mastered its language 
—his own seventeenth!—and she continues: “I remember his 
telling me gravely that anyone ought to be able to learn a new 
language in six weeks!” “Children of the King,” “Don Or- 
sino” and “The Three Fates”—this last an American story 
which deserves wider knowledge, and into which Crawford used 
to say he had put “a great-deal of himself ”—were all pub- 


lished in 1892. Then, to continue the incomplete list, came 
‘Pietro Ghisleri,’ ‘‘Katherine Lauderdale,” Crawford’s studies 
of “The Novel” and of “Constantinople”; ‘Casa Braccio,” 


“Taquisara,” the “Rose of Yesterday,” “Via Crucis” (a ro- 
mance of the Second Crusade), “In the Palace of the King,” 
the Sicilian “Rulers of the South,” the Venetian “ Marietta,” 
and many novels of contemporary Italy such as “ Cecilia,” the 
“Heart of Rome,” etc. Over and above all this, our copious 
Mr. Crawford had in 1898 written that most readable if im- 
pressionistic history, “Ave Roma Immortalis,’ which may be 
simply a glorified travel-book, but is at least glorified—in its 
dramatic insight, its wealth of description and its discerning 
observation. And in 1902 he had written a French tragedy 
of Francesca da Rimini, which Sarah Bernhardt produced in 
Paris. 

Of course it is very easy, and also very true, to say that no 
writer should be expected to produce such a multiplicity of 
work—even that he could not do justice to his best in any such 
multiplicity. Obviously he could not: obviously, if he be com- 
pelled to such superhuman industry, he must be often uneven 
and occasionally unworthy. The marvel, with Marion Craw- 
ford, is that as a whole the bulk of his fiction should have been 
so superlatively good. It could never have been so had he not 
been an artist of quite extraordinary vitality and facifity, with 
a conscience thrown in for good measure. The spe of his 
power is best illustrated, perhaps, by singling oa .wo very dif- 
ferent works. The first is “A Roman Singer,” that story of 
gentle pathos and ambition, exquisitely told in his early, simpler 
manner. The second is the intricate and problem-laden “Casa 
Braccio,” not merely a long novel, but rich enough in matter 
to furnish ten volumes of our hasty contemporary fiction. The 
author, who had himself been received into the Catholic Church 
one year before, treated here the delicate and difficult subject 
of the delinquent nun: the nun absolutely without vocation, who 
nevertheless dooms her own life and every other life that is 
inwoven with hers, as a penalty for her one supreme treason. 
The book is architectural in plot. It bristles with masterly 
characterizations—from the stolid and stately Abbess, “as 
mathematically virtuous as a dogma,” to the delicate artist Re- 
anda, whose nerves are tortured by his wilful wife “as the 
women wring out clothes at the fountain.” And its final tragic 
scene, before the darkened shrine of the Pieta in St. Peter’s, is 
so charged with terror and with pity that it truly cleanses the 
mind like the immortal Greek tragedies. This, of course, is 
Crawford’s justification for treating a theme of which modern 
Catholics are more timid than their robust ancestors. He had 
no fear that truth was not its own justification: he painted the 
life of a people often, in his own words, “ primitive and pas- 
sionate,” with all its inter-play of light and shadow, of folly 
and frailty, of tenderness and fierceness and unquenchable faith 
—but with a total overwhelmingly “on the side of the Angels.” 

Marion Crawford professedly classed the novel among “ in- 
tellectual, artistic luxuries.” But he saw to it that it should be 
both intellectual and artistic. Here is the creed which under- 
lay his quarter of a century of novel writing: “It is good to 
make people laugh; it is sometimes salutary to make them shed 
tears; it is best of all to make our readers think and 
thinking, to see before them characters whom they might really 
like to resemble, acting in scenes in which they themselves 
would like to take part.” Where is this more perfectly illus- 
trated than in the balanced realism and idealism of the “ Sara- 
cinesca” series, with its subtlety that is never obscurity, its 
wealth of creativeness, its knowledge of a far from simple life 
and politics, and its liege-lady, Corona d’Astrardente? 

Marion Crawford was preeminently a citizen of the universe 
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—but his was the good fortune to be born and to die in Italy. 
It was Good Friday, April 9, 1909, when death overtook him in 
the fairness of his Sorrento home, the Villa Crawford. And 
he, gazing out upon one of the loveliest scenes in God’s whole 
world, the sun sinking down into the radiant Bay of Naples, 
was heard to murmur, “I enter serenely into eternity.” There 
was a day when men and women waited eagerly—and never 
waited long—for the fascination of his newest story; but now 
it is as an escape from their own feverish world, it is for seren- 
ity, that they turn to him. The touch of the old has survived 
through all his vigorous and experimental youthfulness. And 
one likes best to remember him as the human protagonist he 
once so vividly painted, the man “grown gray and war-worn in 
the strife of a few poor years,” bowing in reverence but in 
majesty, too, before the Eternal City he had so deeply loved; 
“wondering how his own fight shall end at last, while his lips 
pronounce the submission of his mortality to her abiding en- 
Ave Roma Immortalis, Moriturus Te Salutat!” 
KATHERINE Brécy. 


durance: 


BANBA 


A Gael am I—I soar above the star, 

Anon my wings with earthly mire are stained; 
Alike I captain hosts of peace and war, 

I cast tomorrow what today I gained. 


I am the ardent lover—and the cold, 
And none in all the world can hate as I; 

And, like the brown hare, timid—yet o’er bold 
When high adventure sounds her thrilling cry. 


I am the restlessness that never sleeps, 

And the dream-haunted sleeper of dead years. 
I am the child’s fresh joy that sudden leaps, 

Yet all of Earth is bitter with my tears. 


The world I ever wake to fresh amaze; 
My messages in sacrifice I trace; 

Mine are the splendid, unexpected ways; 
I am the phantom of the God’s lost race. 


I am the patient builder—yet again 

For sake of one loose stone the whole I raze; 
Truth-seeker, for perfection ever fain, 

I am the discord in Earth’s mundane ways. 


The champion I of every broken cause; 
Not all Earth’s garnered fame my soul can sate, 
And when the throng shout loud in my applause 
1 keep my tryst with dreams beside God’s gate. 
MAENE CAVANAGH. 


REVIEWS 


A History of the United States. 
With an Introduction by Grtpert K. CHESTERTON. 
George H. Doran. $2.50. 

This volume could be better described as a book about our 
country rather than “A History of the United States.” The 
work was written, as its late author remarks in the preface, in 
the hope of “discharging some little part of the heavy debt of 
gratitude which I owe to America for the hospitality I received 
from her when I visited her shores during the early months of 
the war.” Depending for his material chiefly on the histories 
of President Wilson and Professor Rhodes, Mr. Chesterton 
used what time he could spare from his duties as a private in 
the British army to compose the book under review and suc- 
ceeded in hastily finishing it before he died last winter in a 


By Ceci CHESTERTON. 
New York: 
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French military hospital. The sketch of his brother’s career 
which Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton draws in the introduction is a 
remarkably just appraisal of the author’s character and services. 

Mr. Chesterton’s admiration for Jefferson and Jackson is 
quite unbounded, but New Englanders will find him repeatedly 
shattering some of their most cherished idols. Comparing the 
Massachusetts with the Maryland colony, he writes, for in- 
stance: 

It would be putting it with ironical mildness to say that 
the Pilgrim Fathers did not imitate the tolerant example 
of the Catholic refugees for much of the early 
legislation of the Puritan colonies one can find no parallel 
in the history of European men. . . [New England Cal- 
vinism’s] records read like those of a madhouse where 
religious maniacs have broken loose and locked up their 
keepers. 

Nor will the author’s estimate of Charles Sumner’s character 
at all gratify that statesman’s admirers. Mr. Chesterton devotes 
considerable space to the slavery question; he believes that ac- 
cording to the Constitution the Southern States were quite with- 
in their right in seceding and regards the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as consummate folly. This country, in his opinion, “af- 
fords the one conspicuous example of the secular State com- 
pletely succeeding,” and he contrasts conditions here with those 
in France, where he finds “an organized atheism persecuting 
the Christian Faith.” But ominous centralizing movements that 
have been started here within the past year would seem to make 
such assertions somewhat hasty and ill-considered. While the 
author’s “ History of the United States,” as he owns, is by no 
means free from errors of fact, and the book lacks just pro- 
portions, the account of the last forty years of our nation’s life 
being particularly inadequate, nevertheless this distinguished and 
fearless convert has left us in this history of our country a 
striking and thought-provoking volume. 
W. D. 





The Principles of Christian Apologetics, an Exposition of 
the Intellectual Basis of the Christian Religion. By Rev. T. J. 
WatsHe. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 

This new volume of the Westminster Library is intended for 
the use of senior students in the secondary schools of Great 
Britain. As the author points out, if such students are ex- 
pected to unravel the intricacies of calculus set for the A.B. 
and B.S. examinations, it is not too much for us to expect 
them to be capable of grasping the metaphysical principles that 
are the support of natural and supernatural religion. Accord- 
ingly the classical arguments contained in Latin, French and 
German books on apologetics are reproduced in English form. 
In these days of doubt, when the basic principles underlying 
all religious belief are questioned, a volume of this kind will 
be welcomed by Catholic college professors as well as by those 
priests engaged in convert work. Beginning with the external 
world, Father Walshe builds his arguments for natural religion 
and passes logically forward to the supernatural sphere. He 
divides his treatise on natural religion into three sections, the 
existence and nature of God, the origin, endowments and des- 
tiny of man, and the relations between God and man. The 
author has made very good use of the various branches of natu- 
ral science in establishing his Theistic argument, a welcome de- 
parture from the ordinary manner of handling the subject of 
Christian apologetics. Re 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Recent pamphlets that will interest the friends of Irish free- 
dom are John X. Regan’s “Ireland and Presidents of the 
United States,” (Advisory Committee, Irish Victory Fund, 40 
Court St., Boston} $0.10) and Patrick J. Lally’s “Facts of 
Irish History and English Propaganda” (Published by the 
author, Cambridge, Mass. $0.10). Mr. Regan first makes a 
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stirring appeal to “America’s Honor” in behalf of Erin and 
then cites the words spoken by our Presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Roosevelt, urging Ireland’s right to liberty, and he 
skilfully interweaves certain utterances of President Wilson, 
showing they mean little unless applied also to Anglo-Irish 
relations. The other pamphlet consists of a forty-eight page 
indictment of English misgovernment in Ireland from the time 
of Henry II down to today. Dr. Maloney’s “The Irish Issue” 
(America Press $0.10) continues to be in great demand and in 
the opinion of many good judges is the best presentation of 
the question we have-——The Rt. Rev. Joseph R. Crimont, 
S. J., Vicar Apostolic of Alaska, has prepared an interesting 
pamphlet, full of illustrations, on “ Alaska, the Little Flower’s 
Mission , Field,” which may be obtained from Mrs. W. E. 
Montgomery, 174 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
The nature of the work being done in Alaska and the needs 
of the mission are set forth, and the spiritual advantages reaped 
by those who help to further the spread of the Faith in that 
distant portion of God’s vineyard are explained. 





The August 8 Catholic Mind contains a good paper by L. Whea- 
ton on “St. Joan of Arc,” in which he recalls how eminent 
authors have sounded the Maid’s praises and ends with a 
glowing eulogy of Marshal Foch whose faith like hers, was 
crowned with victory. In the second article Father Belford 
tells ‘“‘ Non-Catholic Doctors in Catholic Families ” how important 
Baptism, Confession, Holy Eucharist and Extreme Unction are 
considered by the Faithful, explains how those Sacraments are 
administered and concludes with a warning about unscrupulous 
physicians. The closing article is a strong paper on “ The 
Power of Catholic Literature” in which the writer pleads earn- 
estly for the wider diffusion of Catholic papers and magazines. 





In this “enlightened age” many a reader will doubtless mar- 
vel at the incredible intellectual opaqueness of men who can pro- 
duce such books as Poultney Bigelow’s “Prussianism and 
Pacifism” (Putnam, $1.50) and Elmer T. Clark’s “ Social 
Studies of the War” (Doran, $1.50). The first of the above- 
named volumes is a farrago of misstatements about the acts 
and policies of the Holy See during the past sixty years, which 
is so absurd and fanatical that the book will make its readers 
suspect the author of being in the early stages of senile decay. 
The “Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Centenary Com- 
mittee of Tennessee,” the writer of the other volume, though a 
little saner than Poultney Bigelow, seems to lose his head com- 
pletely whenever he mentions Sinn Feinism or the Holy See. 
“Does the Pope desire Ireland as another Papal State?” he 
actually asks in all seriousness. To Catholics, however, these 
mendacious books are more interesting still for another reason: 
How came such reputable publishing houses as those of Put- 
nam and Doran to bring out these anti-Catholic books? 





The mindful parishioners and countless friends of the Rev. 
Thomas P. McLoughlin, who died on February 17, 1913, when 
pastor of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., will read with interest the biography of “ Father Tom” 
(Putnam, $2.50), which his brother Peter has written. Born 
in Brooklyn in 1859, this devoted priest made his studies at 
Fordham and the American College, Rome, and after his ordi- 
nation in 1884, won fame as “the singing priest of Chinatown.” 
On the silver jubilee of Father Tom’s ordination his fellow- 
townsmen of New Rochelle gave him a public reception. which 
testified how highly he was esteemed by Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, and when he was called to his reward he was 
sincerely mourned by thousands. The volume is full of letters 
describing Father McLoughlin’s travels and the latter half of 
the volume contains ten lectures he used to give on “ Music and 
Song.” The book is well illustrated. : 
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“The Little Daughter of Jerusalem” (Dutton, $1.90), by 
Myriam Harry is written in the form of a biography, with 
something more than a substratum of truth, and a clearly 
defined air of reality, by a woman who is the product of three 
nationalities, Hebrew, Russian and German, and who although 
a Protestant by training has absorbed much of the spirit of 
many successive currents of popular thought, and has emerged 
a Bohemian in mind and a rationalist in religion. It is the best 
of her stories and except for some few passages in which she 
might well have exercised more reticence is unobjectionable. 
A little creature of fervid imagination, fleeting moods, marked 
idealism, sensitiveness to beauty, the author passed through 
many years of loneliness in the Holy City, strangely unimpressed 
by the Christian memories which cling to ancient Jerusalem, 
to the cosmopolitan influences which 
make the modern city an amalgam of contradictions. As a 
portrait of the present surface-life of the city the book is 
historically valuable, as a record of the impressions left on the 
mind of a clever and poetical nature it is interesting, as a testi- 
mony to the fact that one can live in the midst of the places 
that Christ loved without being touched by their Christian asso- 
ciations it is very strange. Mr. Archibald’s “The Clintons 
and Others” (Dodd, Mead, $1.75) is a series of short-stories, 
worked out with the author’s accustomed care and cleverness. 
Short-stories, however, are not his forte, for with the excep- 
tion of “ Audacious Ann” the tales are not very successful. 
Booth Tarkington’s latest novel, “ Ramsey Milholland” (Double- 
day, $1.50) is. slight in structure and owes its value to the 
faithful portrait the author gives of “ Ram’s” childhood and 
youth. That boy’s detestation of the impeccable Dora Yocum, 
the “teacher’s pet,” is described with all the amusing skill of 
which Mr. Tarkington is master. The story ends with the 
war-note and an account of a complete change in Ramsey’s 


attitude toward Dora. 
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American Book Co., New York: 

Essentials of Spelling. By Henry Carr Pearson and Henry Suzzallo; 
Essentials of Expert Typewriting. By Rose L. Fritz, and Edward H. 
Eldridge, Ph. D.; Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic. By Samuel Ham- 
ilton, Ph. D. LL.D. 2 Vols.. ; New Modern [Illustrative Bookkeeping (In- 
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Observations in the Orient. y the Very Rev. James A. Walsa, Su- 
perior of Maryknoll. $2.00. 

The Century Co., New York: 
Self-Government in the Philippines. 
trated with Photographs. $1.50. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 

The Mason- Wasps. By J. Henri Fabre. 
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EDUCATION 
Janzar’s Daughters 
ANZAR hewed trees in the mountains. In the evening he 
would sit by the fire and whet his axe; and in the morn- 
ing, when the sun that was still below the horizon was silver- 
ing the tops of the long ridges of black pine, he would kiss his 
wife and his children, and set forth with his axe in his belt 
and his dinner in a leathern pouch slung over his shoulder. 

Of Janzar’s children, four were boys. They had their father’s 
strength, each one: the muscles of their necks were like the 
tough roots of an oak tree that the rain has exposed amid the 
turf and flowers; and when they played, the brown skin of 
their arms and legs stood up in hard knots. All the while the 
sun was down, they slept in four white-covered beds in the 
garret, and snored until the rafters rattled. 

But First His Sons 
HILE Janzar was hewing the trees in the mountains, he 
could see in the valley beneath him the red-tiled roofs 
of a school, and many people moving like black ants in the 
pathways and fields around it. And on an evening when he sat 
with his wife, and the only sounds were the deliberate rustle of 
the fire and the click of her needles, he said: 

“ The life of a woodsman is a hard life. I will send my sons 
to the learned men in the valley; and they shall become men 
of skill, or at least tradesmen who can read what is written in 
books.” 

So Janzar took his four sons to the learned men in the valley, 
and the learned men declared that they could quickly and at 
small cost make of them men of skill. They showed Janzar 
great shelves of books; and the oldest of these books was 3,000 
years old; and in them it was written what must be done to 
turn boys into men of skill. So Janzar left his sons with them, 
and returned to his wife and his two daughters. 

Janzar’s four sons remained in the school, and pored over 
books until they thought the bones of their heads must crack. 
Sut their masters encouraged them, saying: “ For thirty centu- 
ries we have studied the minds of men, and their habits, and 
their powers; and there is no better way than this to teach you 
lore that can be turned into gold.” And of the four sons, one 
persevered, and became indeed a man of skill to whom many 
people went for counsel; and one became a man of skill to 
whom people would not come; and one in despair ran away to 
sea; and the fourth returned to his father’s home, and his 
cheeks were sunken in, and the blue veins showed in the hands 
that he kept always resting in his lap. 

And when Janzar sank his axe into some huge bole, and 
saw how the strength of his back and arms was greater than 
the strength of the tall tree, he marveled at the strength of the 
‘earned men who with their thirty centuries of books had over- 
mastered three of his four sons, 

“ DIFFERENT From MEN” 

OW Janzar’s daughters, all what time their brothers were 
1 at school in the valley, were eaten up with jealousy; und 
for every kiss they gave their father, they begged him thrice 
that they also might go to acquire the lore that begot both glory 
and gold. And their mother sided with them against their 
father until Janzar, like a bark submerged by the sea, sank be- 
neath their reasoning, their wiles, and their persistence. And 
so on a day their mother took them down to the school with 
the red tiles. 

That evening, when Janzar’s one remaining son lay in his 
white-covered bed in the garret, with his blue-veined hands 
resting wanly on the coverlet, and there was no sound save the 
deliberate rustle of the fire, the click of needles, and the swish 
of Janzar’s whetstone on his axe, his wife said: 

“Women are very different from men.” 

Janzar made no answer; but he slowly blew a great funnel- 
shaped cloud of smoke that floated languidly toward the 
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chimney-piece until it was caught by the upward-rushing air 
and torn into a dozen shreds. 

“They showed me books older than the oldest oak in the 
mountains,” continued Janzar’s wife; “and they told me they 
had studied the minds and habits and powers of men for thirty 
centuries. Then I thought, since I had come so far, that I 
would seek a school where they had studied the minds and 
habits and powers of women for thirty centuries; but they said 
that there was no such school, and that women could ask no 
more than what was granted to men; and my daughters cried, 
and so I left them and came away.” 

Janzar was silently testing with his thumb the edge of his 
axe; yet his face and bearing showed in ways one cannot de- 
scribe that in his thoughts he was following his wife’s words, 
and that his mind worked in sympathy with her mind. 

“My daughters said that they could learn what men learn, 
and do what men do. But this at best can be only half true; 
for if indeed they have the powers of a man, then should they 
be able to surpass a man, for they have also the powers of 
women, that men do not possess. The ass and the ox can both 
draw a cart; but they do not use the same harness, nor do 
they draw it in the same way. I am amazed that women should 
be content to wear the yoke fashioned during thirty centuries 
to fit men!” 

“These things are all above my wit,” replied Janzar. “ Thank 
God it does not take thirty centuries to learn how to chop down 
a tree!” 

THe Dawn 

T this instant, Janzar’s son entered the room. His hair 

was tousled, and his eyes looked like deep, slow-burning 
coals in the light of the fire: “I heard you talking, and I could 
not sleep,” he said. “Listen! I have seen it, and I know. 
The day will come when in one school there are men, and in 
another, women. The day will corme when women shall dis- 
cover heights to which men cannot ascend. Men and women 
are not the same. They have not the same powers; and though 
they do the same thing, yet it must be in a different way. 
There must be arts in which woman can surpass man, not 


imitate him merely. These shall be found and taught. The day 
is coming—it is nigh!” 
Janzar laid aside his axe and his- whetstone. “These are 


things I know nothing of,” said he. “ Mayhap you are right. 
Me, I shall take my rest, for tomorrow I must hew six oaks 
on the ridge nearest the clouds.” And he piled ashes on the 
fire, and the cottage was still. 

Austin G. Scumut, S. J. 


ECONOMICS 
Taxes and Socialism 

THE question whether the workers pay all the taxes is an- 

swered by the Socialists in the affirmative or negative, 
according to the answer that will create the greatest unrest 
among the workers at a particular time. While Socialism may 
gain adherents among the more prosperous and educated work- 
men, it is not because such workers are taught by Socialism to 
expect increased prosperity under the competitive system, but 
through the desire of the workers to guard against a reduction 
of their share of the product, which the Socialists warn against 
and at the same time endeavor to bring about. The more the 
workers’ prosperity is believed to be threatened, or in fact re- 
duced, the greater the accession to the Socialist party. In 
order to increase their numbers, Socialists consider it excellent 
tactics to advocate measures that tend to depress the condition 
of the workers. 

Wuo Bears THE BuRDEN? 


HE propaganda that has made most members of the Social- 
ist parties of the world is that the workers pay none of 
the taxes. It is represented that, no matter how great the pro- 
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duction, they get only sufficient to enable them to be of the 
greatest service to the capitalist. The only reason they do not 
get less, it is argued, is because they would not be physically 
able to maintain the capitalists’ profits. Therefore, the theory 
is, the workers cannot afford to pay taxes, and capital cannot 
afford to make them pay. The workers are then taught, con- 
sistently, that the greater the amount of taxes levied for 
whatever public service, the better for the workers. The real 
reason they are so educated is because it is better for 
the Socialist party; because excessive taxation, of whatever 
kind, lessens the workers’ share in the product of industry, and 
of course brings discontent and the seeds of Socialism into the 
spirit of the workers. Then when taxes are bound to come, 
willy-nilly, the Socialist leaders discard their doctrinal teaching 
and preach the truth: that the workers have to bear the burden 
of taxation. So, any dyed-in-the-wool Socialist now has at his 
finger’s end and on the tip of his ready tongue the amount 
that each worker has to contribute to pay the cost of the war, 
as he produces the mirage of repudiation to his prospective 
victim. The field for the harvest of Socialists is at present, 
therefore, large, thickly sown and richly cultivated. 

Shortly before 1914, the Socialists in this country were justi- 
fying their comrades in Germany for voting an immense pre- 
paredness budget, on the ground that it was the capitalists 
who were to pay the taxes, and if they could stand it, the 
workers had no complaint. When this country entered the 
war, it was the Socialists who opposed taxation, with the excep- 
tion of profit and income taxes, and favored bond issues, but 
at a low rate of interest. The Socialists were thus, as always, 
working consciously in the interest of the capitalists and against 
the workers. They had their eye on the main chance in bring- 
ing about a condition in which Socialism thrives. Spargo, 
Walling, Wright, Herron, and many other leading Socialists, 
were more wise than patriotic. A low rate of interest afforded 
an excuse for bonds. Capital would much prefer to have the 
Government float ten billions without interest than five billions 
at the rate of five per cent, since all bonds represent profit, 
where the amount of physical capital is not lessened. 


THE HicHer TAx AND PROFIT 


HE Socialist advocacy of excess-profit taxes was also 

deliberately against the interest of the workers. The 
Socialists of standing know that taxes of whatever kind are 
charged as an expense of the business, and that profits do not 
commence until the expenses are paid. The Chicago packer 
who, when on the grill at Washington, stated the amount of 
his profits as the sum of his gain after deduction of his war 
taxes, was of course subjected to the upbraiding of his ques- 
tioner: he was insulting Congress in telling them they did not 
touch his profits by any of their taxes. In fact, it seems the 
higher the tax the more profit the packers made. And that 
must ever be so. Taxation represents wealth taken out of the 
product of the workers and expended by the Government. 
Capital passes the tax along to the consumers, and at the same 
time makes a profit on all that the Government buys. But 
that is not all. When wealth goes to taxes for Government 
expenditure, there is an increased demand for capital, a boom 
in business, and therefore the rate of interest on capital is 
increased. Therefore, Government expenditure is of profit to 
capital, and must be at the expense of the workers. Just as 
taxes on profits did not lessen profits, income taxes did not 
lessen the capitalists’ net income, though many individuals are 
poorer. 

It cannot readily be seen that inheritance taxes do not relieve 
the workers from paying the entire cost of Government expen- 
diture. But, it is only the product of labor that is consumed. 
No property of the deceased is utilized by the Government. 
The Government, however, can dare to be more extravagant 
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when the people are deceived as to the persons who are paying 
the expenses. If inheritance taxes represent no cost to labor, 
then the Government could confiscate the estates of the wealthy 
and thereby be enabled to utilize the product of a million men, 
without any cost to the people. And at the same time a blade 
of grass need not be disturbed on any of the confiscated prop- 
erty. The capitalist’s cost to society is in what he consumes; 
the cost of Government is represented by what it consumes. 
To transfer the capitalist’s cost to the Government, by taxes or 
gift, still leaves the workers to pay the entire bill. 
THe OppoRTUNITY OF SOCIALISM. 

N O less a menace to the country and to the workers are the 

sociologists who seem to think there is something good 
in some of the things that the Socialists advocate. The test of 
the efficacy of their proposals might well be decided by their 
accord or lack of accord with the Socialist demands. Anything 
that the Socialists want, is bad for the workers. Only in the 
wretchedness of the workers can Socialism get its opportunity, 
which it ever seeks. That condition can be brought about by 
means of pensions, minimum-wage laws, government ownership, 
and the too-shortened work day. As a general proposition, 
the shorter the work day the more capital required in indus- 
try; the more capital necessary, the greater the rate of profit. 
The only weakness in the following quotation is that it is 
from an editorial of the New York Times, March 1, 1919: 


It is as much from ignorance as from selfishness that 
unions limit output, demand expenditure of public funds 
for private advantage, shorten hours to make jobs, and 
shorten production to make work. 

While the Socialists now tell the people that they are to be 
taxed to pay the cost of the war, they know that the war has 
already been paid for, and that taxes paid to the Government 
now in order to settle the war bonds will not necessarily cost 
capital or labor anything. Because it is only the consumption 
of goods that represents the cost. In so far as future con- 
sumption through government activities is reduced, the cost 
to the workers is reduced. So, the collection of taxes does 
not represent taxation; it is only the expenditure of tax money 
for consumption goods that represents taxation, The Social- 
ists know that, but it is the opportunity of their infamous 
cause, which aims at the destruction of religion, to tell the 
workers that their share of the product must now be lessened 


to permit the payment of the war debt. 
M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Twenty Souls for 
Twenty-five Cents 
HE editor of the Good Work, the publication of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith for the New York Archdiocese in plead- 
ing for membership in the Catechist Clubs shows how a mere 
pittance in dues has its far-reaching effect in soul-saving. The 
Catechist Clubs are all formed on the same plan, ten people 
contribute 25 cents a month to the support of a catechist in 
India, and it is calculated that each Indian catechist baptizes 
every year 200 children at the point of death. The ordinary 
catechist is a baptized native who has received a two-years 
course to fit him for his work. The work in the mission fields 
of India would be hopeless without him. Yet he cannot reach 
the Brahmin because of caste prejudice. Only a well-educated 
Christian who is not poor will be received by the Brahmin. 
And so the editor of the Good Work hopes to interest wealthy 
Catholics in America in this phase of mission support. While 
thirty dollars a year supports the ordinary catechist it costs 
$200 to support the catechist who can reach the Brahmin caste. 
With millions going into the Protestant mission field it may be 
that some of our wealthy Catholics may see their way to fur- 
thering the great cause of the missions in a manner that the 
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less wealthy cannot do. So far in the history of Catholic mis- 
sions the bulk of the support has come from the poor. 


The Public School and 


Americanization 


N editorial in Successful Farming a magazine published in 

Des Moines, Iowa makes the astounding claim that the 
public school is the only means of making American citizens out 
of our foreign population: 


There can be no successful absorption of our foreign 
population into our citizenship, so long as we allow the 
children to attend other than public schools up to at least 
the eighth grade, and so long as we allow any school to be 
conducted in any foreign language, or under the supervision 
of any religious organization up to eighth grade. The safe- 
guard of our free institutions is compulsory attendance up 
to the eighth grade, upon our public schools. If anyone 
then wants their children to learn a foreign language let 
them be sent to private schools for that purpose. The im- 
portant thing is to see that every child in America gets a 
taste of true Americanism in the free public schools. And 
nowhere is this more needed than in the families of the 
ultra-rich who send their children to private schools where 
democracy is untaught. 


The service flags crowded with stars, flying from the parochial 
schools of the land all during the war refute the senseless 
plea that the schools where God’s name is never mentioned 
have a monopoly on patriotism and are the only fit instruments 
in an Americanization program. 


English Women Lay 
Claim to Orders 


A_N interesting discussion took place last month at Church 
+ * House, Westminster, the headquarters of the Church of Eng- 
land over the claims of women to receive orders in the Anglican 
communion. Miss Maude Royden, the head of the movement 
for Orders for women scored decidedly over the mere men op- 
posing the woman’s rights agitation in the question of Orders by 
reminding her opponents that the supreme head of the Anglican 
church was not always a man. Very properly she instanced 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne and Queen Victoria. Her logic 
was splendid. If the supreme head of the English Church 
could be and was at times a woman, there is no fair ground 
for excluding women from the Anglican priesthood. 


Franciscan Educational Conference 
N the week following the meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Convention which was attended by twenty Franciscan 
educators from all parts of the country, the Friar teachers 
convened in St. Louis to discuss their own educational prob- 
lems. The chief purpose of the Franciscan Conference was to 
bring together the teachers of philosophical, theological and 
classical courses in order to determine the exact scope of each 
department and to improve the educational system of Franciscan 
schools in the United States. The matters discussed dealt 
with the present curriculum and the coordination of studies. 
The Franciscan Conference will convene annually in conjunc- 
tion with the Catholic Educational Convention. 


The Purchasing Power 
of the Dollar 


HE National Manufacturers Association has declared that 

the manufacturer has no intention of trying to force down 
wages but does expect efficiency in return for higher wages. 
In reply the editor of the Carpenter, the official journal of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters says: 


We wonder, and with reason, what wages this Association 
refers to, for all the statistics gathered by the Government 
during the past ten years show that wages have steadily 
fallen. When we take into consideration that the purchas- 
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ing power of the dollar has been falling faster than the 

daily wage has risen, so that the result is a net decrease 

in purchasing power. 

The manufacturer is entitled to efficient labor, but high wages 
today and two years ago have an entirely different meaning. 
The purchasing power of the wage is what counts. This 
is not as high as it was in 1917. 


Dubuque College--A New 
Department for Sisters 


URING the coming year Dubuque College, Iowa, will open 

a special department for members of religious communi- 
ties of women. This new department is a normal outgrowth 
of the summer sessions conducted by Dubuque, in college and 
normal courses, for the benefit of those anxious to get counts 
for a degree. The new department will be in charge of the 
members of the Dubuque College faculty, and a regular four- 
years college course will be offered leading to the B. A. degree. 
Special attention will be given to the course in the department 
of education, and the work offered in this department will 
meet all the requirements for a State certificate. It is planned 
to make the work of the summer sessions form an integral 
part of the new department. The large number of convents in 
Dubuque makes a central college for communities of women 
most desirable. 


New Excavation of 


Catacombs 


HE Pontifical Commission of Sacred Archeology announces 
its intention of taking up anew the work of excavating the 
ancient Roman catacombs, where during three centuries of per- 
secution our brethren in the Catholic Faith assembled to attend 
at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and receive their Eucharisfic 
Lord. Many miles of the catacomb galleries have already been 
excavated and repaired by the Pontifical Commission, with the 
result that copious historical material on the Sacraments and 
the teachings of the Church has been gathered. But we are told 
that: 


The vast extent of the catacombs remains still to be ex- 
plored. It is supposed that the galleries of the catacombs, 
if put end to end, would be 150 miles in length. These gal- 
leries contain a large number of churches and chapels. 
Undoubtedly they will yield rich materials in further evi- 
dence of early Catholic teaching. The Pontifical Commis- 
sion of Sacred Archeology has already done remarkable 
work in excavating the ancient catacombs. A score or more 
of cemeteries have been excavated and repaired. Those of 
St. Callixtus, St. Sebastian, Domitilla, and St. Agnes are the 
most important. Here the Sacrifice of the Mass is celebrated 
again at certain times on the ancient altars. Hither great 
scholars and simple pilgrims flock to view and study the 
ancient testimonies of our holy Faith. 


To this work, as the Secretary of the Pontifical Commission 
of Sacred Archeology writes, the Faithful of Europe had in 
former years contributed generously. It is not merely a work of 
love and reverence for the many thousands of early martyrs 
whose sacred remains lie buried in this consecrated soil, but 
it is a labor also for the confirmation of the Faith, to which 
every new monument, painting and inscription bears added 
testimony. Hence the suggestion of the Pontifical Commission 
that the “great and generous America, where sturdy Catholic 
faith makes hearts strong and devoted,” might make this 
glorious undertaking peculiarly its own, and that Americans 
might take pride and joy in bringing to light the great monu- 
ments in proof of the antiquity of their Catholic religion. 
Offerings may be forwarded directly to Cardinal Basilio Pompili, 
Vicar General to his Holiness, Via della Pigna 13a, Rome, Italy, 
or to the Rev. Dr. MacEachen at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





